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Character Sketch. 


MRS. LINN4=US’'- BANKS. 
"(HE LANCASHIRE NOVELIST. 


Mrs. Linnezus Banks, so well known as a 
novelist of the most high standard both of 
literary and moral excellence, is a true Lan- 
cashire woman. Manchester people are well 
aware of the interest from the typographical 


and antiquarian points of view of her best novel, | into shops, 


which has been cited by (amongst others) 
so competent an authority as the president 
of the Manchester Literary Club as being 
absolutely the most correct picture that 
exists of old Manchester. She was born . 
there at the time when the old city was 
beginning to make way for the new one; 
the first twenty-six years of her life were 
passed within its walls, and the rare powers 
of observation with which she was naturally 
endowed, and a strong antiquarian taste, 
caused her to perceive and retain much 
that would have passed out of the minds of 
ordinary girls. Hence it is that ‘‘ The 
Manchester Man,” apart from its undoubted 
excellence as a story of human life and a 
study of human nature, likewise embalms 
much that will always be interesting to the 
inhabitants of the good old city who care for 
the local associations of their habitation. 

Mrs. Banks was born in Oldham-street, 
Manchester, in 1821. She can remember 
gas being introduced into that street, and 
the dim light that the old oil lamps used 
to give. Her grandfather, James Varley, 
is known in the history of the cotton 
industry as the discoverer of bleaching 
by chloride of lime. He was an illustrious 
chemist of his day, spoke fourteen lan- 
guages, and had travelled all over Europe 
on foot at the time when such an under- 
taking was adventurous. He was present at 
the storming of the Bastile. His son, James 
Varley the younger, was also a chemist, but 
followed for the greater part of his life the 
business of a drysalter, in Marriott’s-court. He 
lost his eyesight, and was laid up for two years, 
during which time the business came to grief, 
and Mrs. Varley was compelled to open a 
haberdasher’s shop, for which purpose their 
house in Oldham-street was converted into a 
shop, being the first to be so altered; prior 
to that the street was a long one of large and 
respectable private houses, like Gower-street in 
London. 

Asked once how she became acquainted with 
so many trades and occupations as.are described 
in oneZand%another place in her various works, 
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Mrs. Banks supplied the following interesting | scrupled to ask the why or the wherefore. I 


little passage of autobiography :— 

“In converting the front parlour of our house 
in Oldham-street into a one-windowed shop, the 
pillared entrance and the steps were retained, 
and, from my earliest recollection, the large 
front cellar entered from the railed area was 
occupied as a shop and workshop by a Sheffield 
pewterer named Yeadon, whose daughter at 
one time was # nursemaid in our house. 
Other houses had been similarly converted 
and the areas were similarly 


Mrs. G. Linnzus Banks. 
occupied, on the one side of the street only. 
It was my delight to stand and watch the 
handicraftsmen at work, and where they chanced 
to work for us to go and ply them with 
questions anent their work and their tools. 
The same habit clung to me as I became a 
schoolgirl and as I grew into womanhood. 
Thus I became acquainted with arts and crafts 
long since superseded by machinery. And as 
I grew old enough to become a member of the 
Mechanics’ Institution in Cooper-street, and 
visited the valuable industrial exhibitions there, 
and previously at the old Cloth Hall, Salford, 
I watched other processes very attentively, even 
going into the details of machinery as far as 
my limited perception would permit. And 
whenever there was a person in charge I seldom 


have often said that if I had a shoemaker’s 

bench and tools ‘and materials I could ‘make 

a shoe, from the cutting-out to the polishing 

of the sole—I saw so much of it from? my 

infancy upwards. Thus I had peculiar facilities 
| for observation, facilities unusual in the career 

of @ single person, and such as can never fall 

to the lot of anyone again. Wood and iron are 

doing what hands did when I was young.” 

She was a born collector. In an excellent 

collection of shells, that is now one of her chief 
amusements—a collection that she keeps 
excellently arranged according to classes 
and fully named, and adds to at every 
opportunity—there is one (a rather rare 
one, too) that she obtained when a tiny 
child. Her autograph album—the collec- 
tion of along life spent in literary cixcles 
—contains a variety of interesting original 
contributions from such writers as Charles 
Dickens, Victor Hugo, Mary Howitt, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Mrs. Henry Wood, Eliza a 
T. Hain Friswell, Samuel Bamford (the old: 
Manchester Radical), Miss Braddon, John ., 
Strange Winter, and others, while many 
artists, including George Cruikshank, have 
drawn on its leaves. But above all, books 
on antiquarian subjects, old maps (a par- 
ticular hobby of hers), dialect works, and 
books dealing with places, and especially 
with their history, legends, folk-lore and 
traditions, are collected in her library. 

Her antiquarian tastes being thus pros 
nounced and ingrained, it is small wonder 
that her novels gain a peculiar value from 
their historical accuracy. As her many 
readers know, her books are almost all 
stories of particular places, and the scenes 
are laid some time back, but not in great 
historical periods necessarily, only recalling 
with remarkable fidelity and life-likeness 

the modes of life, the conditions of places, 
and the personalities of fifty, a hundred, or 
more years gone by. Thus ‘‘God’s Providence 
House ” 


is an excellent picture of old 
Chester. ‘“‘The Manchester Man” and ‘ Caleb 
Booth’s Clerk’? are Lancashire life in the 


times that she had either personal or direct 
verbal knowledge about; ‘ Wooers and Win- 
ners” is a Yorkshire story, the scene laid 
in the Craven district; in ‘‘Glory’’ the 
old Wiltshire life of the Napoleonic war 
times is reproduced; ‘Stung to the Quick” 
describes Durham ; and in ‘‘ In His Own Hand” 
Birmingham history is drawn upon both for 
scenes and personages; while ‘‘ Bondslaves” 
covers the ground of the Luddite rising. In every 
case the dialect is as carefully done as the rest 
| of the details, the author having a special gift 
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‘for reproducing in type the peculiarities of local 
pronunciation. 

It is in part the fact that she has lived in 
varied places that has enabled her to give so 
‘wide a range to her “local colour.” As regards 
Manchester, she had her own early recollections 
to draw upon, and also those of her aunt, who 
remembered Peterloo, and saw in the course of 
that day the scenes that are described in ‘‘ The 
Manchester Man”—the drunken yeomanry 
whom the Government, without warning, let 
loose on the people gathered at a reform meeting, 
sabring the innocent men and women as if 
they were rioters, even in the streets. Mrs. 
Banks says :— 

‘I was called a ‘chatterbox’ and ‘ Miss 
Inquisitive.’ But I owe to my habits of free 
speech and observation much of the material 
eut of which my novels have been constructed- 
I must have been an antiquary born. Being a 
delicate child, I sat much indoors, generally on 
a footstool by the brass fender, and, when not 
‘boring my eyes out’ over a little book by the 
fire, questioned my Aunt Jane (Miss Daniel, the 
Muriel of ‘ Forbidden to Wed,’ the Alice Ford of 
‘God’s Providence House,’) about the doings, and 
dresses, and manners of people in her young 
days, and, as she was fully twenty years my 
mother’s senior, I was carried back far into the 
last century. I began to hoard relics before 
I was eight years old.” 

At the age of 25 (after a few years of keeping 
sehool at Cheetham, near. Manchester) she 
married Mr. George Linneus Banks, and with 
him she lived in one place after another, as he 
was successively editor of the Harrogate Adver- 
viser, the Birmingham Mercury, the Dublin 
Daily Express, the Durham Chronicle, the 
Sussex Mercury, and the Windsor Royal 
Standard. Thus she became acquainted with 

- varied places and dialects, and was unconsciously 
laying by stores for future use. 

She was already a writer when in her teens. 
Asa young girl, she had been accustomed to make 
up stories to tell her little sister, who preferred 
these to anything written in books; and she 
scribbled verse, as many children do. When 
she was sixteen, a friend begged her to write 
some original verses for an album, and would 
take no denial. The young girl, to oblige, tried 
what she could do, and the poem she produced, 
‘‘The Dying Girl to her Mother,” being sent to 
the Manchester Guardian,was inserted there, and 
copied into several other papers, a success that 
gave an impetus to the young writer. By the 
time she was twenty-one she had written so 
many poems, and with such success, that they 
were collected in a little volume, and published 
under the title of ‘‘Ivy Leaves.” They gave 
her quite a local reputation. Nevertheless, after 
her marriage her pen lay idle for years, while 
the busy mother of eight children, all not very 
far apart in years, stitched, taught, contrived, 
cooked and led the hard-working, self-denying 
life in which all aspirations of literary success 
are stifled at the call of duty by so many wives 
and mothers who might, under other circum- 
stances, have gained fame and money. 

Not till she was three years over forty did 
Mrs. Banks resume her pen, and then it was 
rather because her circumstances compelled 
her to try to help to find food and education 
for her brood than because she desired literary 
position. Her life had had many troubles; ill- 
health of an almost incessant character, and 
sorrows and trials of no slight severity—in- 
cluding the deaths, at different periods, of five 
of her children—had worn on her spirits, but 
left a deep residuum of feeling and thought on 
which to draw for her writings. Accordingly, 


her’first?novel was a success beyond the usual 
fate of first novels, and her vocation for the 
future was found. 

It was in 1865 that this first novel, “‘ God's 
Providence House,” was published. It was 
received with great favour, and the best reviews 
commended the work fo: skilful construction and 
graphic delineations of Cheshire manners and 
customs prevailing at the beginning of the present 
century ; at once the authoress was awarded a high 
place amongst the best of contemporary novelists, 
‘‘ Daisies in the Grass,” a collection of poems, 
the joint work of Mr. and Mrs. Banks, appeared 
the same year. “Stung to the Quick” was 
published in 1867; ‘‘ Caleb Booth’s Clerk” and 
“The Manchester Man” appeared in serial 
form during 1874; ‘‘Glory,” a powerful and 
impressive novel, followed; and, in 1878, 
‘* Ripples and Breakers,” a volume of verse, was 
published by C. Kegan Paul & Co. ‘‘ Wooers 
and Winners,” a Yorkshire story, appeared 
during 1880 ; ‘“‘ More than Coronets,” in 1881; 
and ‘Forbidden to Marry” was published in 
1888. During 1881-82 Mrs. Banks’ novels were 
issued in a uniform edition by Abel Heywood 
& Son, Manchester, the series being supplemented 
by two volumes of short stories—a collection of 
legendary tales, entitled ‘‘ Through the Night,” 
and ‘The Watchmaker’s Daughter, and Other 
Tales.” ‘ In His Own Hand,” “‘ Miss Pringle’s 
Pearls,” ‘‘From the same Nest,” ‘The 
Bridge of Beauty,” ‘ Bondslaves,” and some 
others followed, many of these stories having 
been serially published before they appeared in 
volume form. 


Besides all this writing, Mrs. Banks has 
always been a great worker with the needle in 
various forms, and for some forty-five years past 
has produced an original fancy work pattern 
every month of her life! These have been pub- 
lished in a little quarterly volume year after 
year. The work includes crochet, knitting, 
macramé, and all sorts of fanciful uses for 
cotton, such as frames, vases, and so on, made 
over wire and otherwise. Her work is still as 
beautiful as ever; a very beautiful table 
centre, done by her own hand, in her 76th 
year, was bestowed on the writer (whose 
earliest literary friend she was—an affec- 
tion that has existed unbroken since my 
early teens, when I little thought how much of 
my own writing was to find its way into type) ; 
the work being done in thick brown crochet 
cotton over rings and formed into an oval by 
crochet links. It is so unusual to hear of a 
literary woman in this capacity that her own 
account of how she came to do it is inte- 
resting :— 

‘You ask about my designing fancy work. My 
very good friend, Mrs. Henry Wood, expressed 
her opinion that it was a remarkable faculty for 
a literary woman, and said that I was the only 
one she knew with a genuine liking for needle- 
work. The fact is that I was not ten years old 
when I began to design by varying, on bracelets 
worked at home for presents, the stereotyped 
pattern of the raised and weedy beadwork I and 
others were taught in school. The embroidery 
in silk and chenille of Scripture pieces, pre- 
viously painted on white silk well stretched, had 
not then given place to the canvas and Berlin 
wool work so common ten years later. Miss Spray 
had a very stupid pupil working one, a girl who 
could not be brought to understand the mystery 
of the raised French knot, then employed for 
foliage. I saw and heard the instructions 
obtained a scrap of sky-blue lutestring, and, for 
lack of better, got together some coloured sewing 
silks, and worked a floral pattern of my own, 
about the size of the palm of my hand (now), the 


chief feature of which was a love-lies-bleedi 

worked in the said French knot, with crimson 
silk and pink for shading. It was a bold attempt, 
considering I had never been taught more 
embroidery than sufficed to sprig the corer 
of a linen pocket - handkerchief. Netteg 
caps were very fashionable for ladies’ wear, 
Mother was very anxious for me to learn 
netting. I was apparently as stupid as the 
other girl over the French knot. My mother 
was regretting to Miss Sibery the months I had 
wasted in vain attempts to learn. ‘Oh,’ 
said she, ‘let the child bring netting-meshes 
and needle with her the next dancing after. 
noon, I will teach her in five minutes.’ And 
so she did. At school I had stood opposite to 
my teacher, and watched in vain the swift 
manipulation of stitches by flying and inter. 
twining fingers. Miss Sibery placed me at 
her right hand, slowly carried the thread 
from point to point over her fingers, 
emphasised the fact that the loop over 
the little finger must be the last released, 
and the thing was done. In less than 
five minutes the mystery of the long stitches 
was solved, and I had received a practical and 
valuable lesson in the great art of instructing 
others, of incalculable use to me both as a 
governess and a mother. How or when I 
learned to knit I cannot tell; my earliest recol- 
lection is knitting with sewing cotton and pins 
—not knitting-pins—something for my doll, a 
something which slipped off the tiny pin and 
came to grief prematurely. Just as I began my 
career as a novelist by telling—and inventing— 
tales for my little sister when I took her to 
bed, I made my own designs for fancy work of 
any kind, whether working for bazaars or for 
myself. Many of these I utilised in my school, 
to be afterwards published (with a very self- 
sufficient title) as a ‘ Lace Knitter's Guide.’” 


It goes without saying that Mrs. Banks has 
displayed great industry and taken vast pains. 
I have known her to go to the British 
Museum merely to ascertain from an old map 
exactly the direction taken by an old road ; and to 
enter on a wide correspondence to ascertain some 
comparatively trivial fact or date. The moral 
merit of this industry and painstaking, however, 
is only known fully to one who is aware through 
what suffering of every kind, and especially 
what ill-health, she has worked. In my brief 
medical period, Mrs. Banks placed herself and 
her daughters under my care; and perhaps I 
know better than anybody else, as first her 
medical attendant and afterwards a literary 
woman myself, what great honour is due to 
the brave, resolute spirit that has done s0 
much, so excellent and such careful and 
admirably toned and tempered work in literature, 
in the face of such difficulties. 

She became a widow in 1881, since which 
she has resided with her only unmarried 
daughter, in the North of London. Her little 
study is a charming room, hung round (where 
the book-cases do not extend) with portraits of 
celebrities she has known in the course of her 
long life, amongst them Charles Dickens, Mrs. 
Henry Wood, George Cruikshank, Sir B. W. 
Richardson, and Miss Rossetti. Mrs. Banks’s 
“Manchester Man” is just about to be repub- 
lished in an edition de luce, fully illustrated 
and annotated, by Messrs. Abel Heywood—a 
well-deserved honour to a book that will 
remain a permanent memorial of the old City. 
Mrs. Banks is a frequent contributor to the 
‘ Notes and Queries” column of the Manchester 
City News, and is much appreciated all over 
Lancashire. 

FLorENCE Fenwick MILLER. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A visit commenced in the way that Mrs. Burton’s 
had been was not likely to follow the ordinary 
course of light chat on indifferent topics. 
Indeed it is probable that the visit would not 
have done so under any circumstances, in this 
case. Mrs. Burton was one of those sympa- 
thetic and helpful characters whose great 
delight appears to be to assist and support all 
who in any way need succour. She had, 
indeed, come to see Bertha on a very broad 
hint from her husband’s partner, Dr. Wynter, 
who had told her, in a way that had won all 
her interest, of his wife’s situation and loneli- 
ness. 

In the circumstances in which Mrs. Burton 
found Bertha any difficulty that might have 
been experienced by the motherly old lady in 
gaining the young one’s confidence was 
obviated by the pone necessity for the one 
to give and for the other to receive all possible 
immediate assistance. 
comfortable cup of tea which Mrs. Burton 
prepared was finished, Bertha found herself 
telling her troubles and difficulties to her new 
friend, with a frankness that surprised herself. 

The truth about her straitened circumstances 
she of course concealed. But she confessed 
that she knew that she had not been taking 
enough nourishing food. 

‘“‘ Well, my dear, that all depends on a little 
management,” said Mrs. Burton. “ You ma; 
spend pounds upon gravy-beef, you know, an 
never get a decent cup of beef tea.” — 

. Yes; very easily, if the servant has to make 


CHAPTER IX.—(Continued.) 


Asout half an hour after this Mrs. Burton 
arrived. She had to ring three ‘times before 
she got admitted; and then, instead of taking 
her upstairs, the servant thickly mumbled a 
direction hes ‘go in the door at the top of the 
fli i? 
ain had heard the ny bo! of the bell, and 
prepared, herself to receive her visitor as well as 

e could. 
be had, however, hardly been able to get 
herself up from the couch, and had scarcely 

shaken hands with Mrs. Burton and said a 
courteous word or two, before she found herself 
gnable to stand, and, looking helplessly about, 
might have fallen, had not the good old lady 
taken hold of her without ceremony, and helped 
her to lie down again upon the couch. 

Without more words, Mrs. Burton first 
sprinkled her face with water, which was in the 
room, and then rubbed her hands and stroked 
her brow, with a touch that seemed to have 
something revivifying in its influence. 

As soon as Bertha opened her eyes, and 
showed that she could speak, by faintly beginning 
thanks and apologies, Mrs. Burton said— 

“ My dear, you want a teaspoonful of brandy. 
Have you any in the house?” 

“Yes,” said Bertha, feebly. 

‘ whee shall nage “ ieee 

“ Please, ring the , my servant knows,” | ° , 
whispered poor Bertha, little thinking how well | _‘‘ It all depends on a little knowledge. Have 
her servant did know. you ever read anything about the science of 

Mrs. Burton looked doubtful, and opened food ? 
her mouth to wd something, but thought better 
of it, and rang the bell as requested. 

“T am not at all an advocate for ordinary 
teary she said, coming back to Bertha, 
“but there are times when brandy is the 
readiest thing at hand to tide over a difficult 
moment. The flagging heart wants to be 
stimulated just for the instant till the nerves 
resume their proper work. You will not have 
to rely upon such a thing, my child; you must 

t{ stronger. But just now your heart’s action 
failed from your getting up so suddenly, and I 
believe that a small quantity of this is the best 
medicine for the crisis that we can lay hands 
upon.” 

This speech having occupied some time, she 
walked over again at the end of it, and pulled 
the bell once more. 

No answer coming, 
quietly— 

‘“ My dear, you had better let me go for that ; 
to tell you the truth, I fancy the woman who 
let me in is not quite sober, and cannot 
come up.” 

Bertha felt too ill to do more than hand over 
her keys, and say where she believed the 
stimulant was to be found. 

Mrs. Burton went downstairs, opened the 
cellaret door with its legitimate key, and held 
up to the light first one and then another of the 
six bottles which it contained. They were all 
void of contents. The old lady marched her- 
self off to the kitchen. 

There she found Mrs. Wynter’s servant, 
prone upon the floor, heavily asleep. A bottle 
stood upon the table, all but empty. It still 
contained, however, just about the teaspoonful 
of alcohol which Mrs. Burton wanted. She 
poured it out into a tumbler, and went upstairs, 
and administered it to her patient. 

She was too wise and too thoughtful to im- 
mediately report what she had discovered. But 
as Bertha got a little better, and began to 
distress herself about ringing for the tea, Mrs. 
Burton was obliged to tell her of her servant’s 
incapacity. 

“Just let her alone, my dear. She must 
have her sleep out, and Dr. Wynter must get 
her out of the house to-morrow, ‘eres he leaves 
you. I shall bring the kettle up here to boil, 
and make you some tea.” 

The tale about the rifled cellaret_ Mrs. Burton 
still kept to herself, and Bertha did not know it 
till months afterwards, though of course Dr. 
Wynter did. 


Long before the 


it 


‘¢‘ Never.” 


“Every lady should know a little about it; 
and there are so many good, popular books 
about health now that it is easy to get the 
information.” 

“ About health ?” 

‘Yes; itis really a question of health; and 
you will find that, by learning a little about 
digestion, you come to see the principles of food 
choosing and preparing, so that you can build 
up your own practice upon them.” 

‘- T have heard cookery described as a fine art ; 
but you make it to be a science, Mrs. Burton ?” 

“Yes, dear; soitis. Domestic economy is 
a science, for a science is only the reason on 
which practical work is based.” 

“Of course, we ought to have a reason for 
doing everything in any particular way.” 

“Yes. But so many women make the mis- 
take of going on all their lives by rule of thumb ; 
and though practice gives them skill, yet they 
never can learn to do as well as they might very 
quickly have done had they known reasons 
why.” 

«Bat, Mrs. Burton, how do you think a 
knowledge of reasons would have hel ed me?” 
asked Bertha, thinking within herself that no 
science could have made her recent course of 
fasting for economy pleasant or strengthening. 

‘Well, let us see, now. You have not been 
able to take much solid animal food ?”’ 

“ Yes, that is it.” 

‘Now, suppose you had known something 
about food and its functions; you would have 
known that food has to serve two purposes— 
first, to nourish the tissues, and second, to keep 
up the heat.” 

“TI could quite understand that.” 

“Then you must know that the food which 
does one of these may not be the food which is 
most suitable for the other purpose. You 
should know that the component parts of 
arrowroot, potatoes, and rice, to mention three 
seemingly dissimilar things, which are really 
chemically of the same class, could not supply 
you with the flesh-forming material. For this, 
you must go to the pulses—split peas, haricots, 
&kc., and oatmeal and brown bread ; or else good 
lean meat.” 

“| think I might have guessed some of that, 
dear Mrs. Burton.” 

“Yes, when you had found yourself growing 
weaker from living for a time on the less nutri- 
tious things. But let us go on. Now, you 


Mrs. Burton said, 


often tried the di 
do so, for if you can take it there is nothing 
better for you. There is a great deal of bone- 
making material in it, and this particular 
element is much wanted in a young mother’s 
food. There is an old saying about ‘losing a 
tooth for every child,’ but, of course, there is no 
law of Nature to that effect, and if women 
would try to get an extra supply of material 
into their blood to meet the special demands 


upon it, they would save themselves much 
weakness.” 


boil. 
teacupful of oatmeal—the coarsest Scotch is the 
best—into the boiling water, 
time. 
gradually into the water. 
an hour, stirring very frequently. 
stand on the hob, or somewhere so that it will boil 
only gently. At the end of half an hour sprinkle 
in as much salt as you like—say a saltspoonful— 
and let it boil for five or ten minutes more. 
Then pour it out, and eat it with the milk over 
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forming foods alone, and you will inquire of 
yourse 
other kind. I 
reflect that you can obtain a more nutritious 
breakfast for twopence if you have a basin of 
oatmeal porridge, and half a pint of warm milk, 
than you would have for four times that amount 
if you took tea, white bread, and bacon.” 


how you can best get a supply of the 
1 yon do not like meat, you will 


‘‘ T don’t think I like porridge.” 
“The way you ae it shows that you have not 
; and you certainly should 


“‘ Well, I will try to eat porridge.” 
‘‘ Some people certainly cannot dicen it. But 
ing ; it is 


a great deal depends upon the m 

almost impossible to get a good many servants 
to put themselves to the necessary trouble to 
make it nicely, unless you let them know how 
it should be done, and insist upon their following 
the instructions.” 


“T really don’t know how porridge is made.” 
“ Put three —— of water on to 
When it boils, not before, slowly pour a 


stirring all the 
You must let the oatmeal go very 
Then boil it for half 
It must 


«Then it needs a great deal of boiling ?”’ 
‘Yes; that, and a fire that does not smoke, 


and continuous stirring, are the great secrets of 
making good porridge. If it burns, it is done 
for; and the long cooking is needed to burst the 
grains and make them digestible. 


The gastric 
juice cannot master them if they are bolted 

alf-cooked, and as you will learn when you 
study the book about physiology and health that 
I am going to lend you, food which is not 
dissolved cannot enter the current of the 
circulation.” 

“‘ Well, what should I take next ?” 

“You will probably want something more in 
about two hours. It need not be much. A 
cup of arrowroot, or a glass of milk, will most 
likely be enough.” 

“ T cannot digest milk very well.” 

“That is a pity, because, taking weight for 
weight, milk is not much less nutritious than 
meat,’ and, therefore, is one of the cheapest of 
foods. But I dare say you have not taken it 
properly.” 

‘“‘T have just taken a drink of it.” 

‘Well, you should not take a large drink, if 
your digestion for milk is not perfect. You 
should sip it, so as to be about ten minutes in 
drinking half a pint; and you should always 
have it warm.” 

“Do you mean that it should be boiled ? ” 

‘No; for to boil it makes a large part of the 
flesh-forming material coagulate into a skin on 
the top; but raise it to the temperature of the 
stomach, and then none of the heat and digestive 
force is wasted in bringing the milk up to that 
temperature at which digestion begins.” 

“Thank you, I will certainly try it so.” 

“Then about dinner ; you should always have 
some soup at dinner.” 

“Ig that not both expensive and trouble- 
some ?” 

“« My dear, itis neither, comparatively speaking. 
As to expense, in every household, and especially, 
I think, in a small family, there are sure to 
be fragments of cold meat, bones with not 
enough on them to make a separate dish, and 
so on, which are alone almost enough to supply 


* In good milk there are 86 parts in 100 of water; in meat, 
without hone, there are 75 parts per 100 of water. Milk 


, : does not, however, contain so much tlesh-forming material 
know that you cannot healthily live on the heat- ! in its solids as meat. 
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the material for ‘stock’ for daily soup. Now 

and then you will have to buy a Tittle meat, or 
twopennyworth of fresh bones from your 
butcher ; but often for weeks you may feel that 
the foundation of your soup has been made out 
of things which would only have been wasted 
had they not been used up to make your 
‘ stock.’’ 

“‘ And is this reaMy of any value as nourish- 
ment?” 

“Yes, of the greatest value, 
treat your scraps in the right way. 

‘“*T suppose you boil them ? ” 

‘No; science shows you that if you boil 
meat you harden and therefore retain in the 
fibres that element in it which resembles the 
white of an egg. Of course, when you eat the 

* meat, the digestive process gets this out of 

the meat to nourish you; but when you are 
trying to draw forth the nourishment into 


provided you 


water, you must, as nearly as possible, copy 
that natural processs. To do this, you must 
keep your materials for many hours at a 


moderate heat—a little below boiling.” 

‘* How can you do that ?” 

“The best way is by putting them into a 
stone jar, with a lid to it, in the oven. Where 
there is no oven, they should be put in a jar 
in a saucepan, surrownded by bowling water. 
It takes six or eight hours to get out all the 
goodness; and then, if your pot has just 
simmered, you find the bones that it contains 
quite white, and the meat done to rags, with 

goodness of both in the liquor.” 

‘And then you make it into soup?” 

‘* Yes, after straining it off, and letting it get 
cold so as remove all fat. You can ) 
different soups by varying the vegetables and 
flavourings. I must send you some of my 


meee: 

ere there was a knock at the door. Mrs. 
Burton went down and opened it, and received 
a telegram, addressed to . Wynter. While 
she stood with it in her hand, reflecting whether 
ahe ought to give it to Bertha without knowing 
what it. contained, she was suddenly relieved by 
hearing Dr. Wynter’s key in the lock. 

In two minutes the old lady made him 
acquainted with the position of affairs; and he 
opened and read the telegram, while Bertha, 
lying on her couch upstairs, was reflecting how 
auth valuable information and advice she had 
just been gathering up to make her future 
more easy than the past. 

The telegram turned out to be a request from 
Mrs. Hamilton, on Elfie’s behalf, that Bertha, 
if well enough, would at once come up to stay 
a week with her, to comfort her in the trouble 
of her illness. 

‘“‘ What shall I do?” Dr. Wynter asked his 
old friend. 

‘* Would she have any work to do?” 

*‘ Actual exertion? Oh, no! They are well 
off.” 

“Then do you encourage her to go. A 
change is just what she wants, and while she is 
away you can get this dreadful drunken woman 
out of the house, and I will find you a decent 
girl to come when Mrs. Wynter returns. You 
will not mind making shift for a week or so 
with the old charwoman and the boy, will 

ou ?”’ 
i And so, after some discussion with Bertha, it 
was arranged. By an early train, next morn- 
ing, Bertha went to London to comfort her 
little sister in the weakness and distress of the 
loss of her baby. 

Although there was but three years’ difference 
in their ages, Bertha had always been like a 
little mother to het young step-sister, and Elfie 
rested upon her sympathy more than upon that 
of her managing mamma. 

The week together did them both good, for 
they compared notes about the solicitudes of 
their daily lives, and each learned to look 
with more thankful eyes upon the blessings 
by which their own trials were tempered. 
Bertha learned to value yet more highly the 


perfect temper and manner of her husband, and 
the tenderness of the love which sweetened the 
actual hardships of her lot; while Elfie saw 
that there were material cares, from which her 
circumstances spared her, that she would have 
found more difficult to bear in the present, and 
to lessen by her own courageous effort in the 
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uliar trials 
e conviction 
that whatever may be the inevitable cares of 
every human lot, there are also blessings to 
out of the very 


future, than she felt her own 
would Le. So, comforted by 


balance against them arisin 
same set of circumstances, the two sisters pre- 


pared each other to cheerfully and thankfully 


resume the course of daily life, resolving onl 

to let every mistake that they had made teac 

them to be wiser in future. 
‘Would you be single again if you could, 

Bertha?” asked Elfie, looking very pale, but 

very sweet, as she lay on the couch in her bed- 

“ig the first day she was permitted to leave 
er bed. 


Bertha a of the peculiar sorrows of her 


maiden life—the restlessness of feeling, the 
uncertainty as to the future, the half-emptiness 
of mind, and of hands, and of heart, the lack 
of personal consequence, the want of any eon- 
sideration for her individuality—all that makes 
the difference between the girl who is one of a 
family, with no business outside it and com- 
paratively little within it, and the married 
woman who knows herself to be the pivot upon 
which her home must turn. 

‘“No, indeed, I would not give up my hus- 
band and my home,” she cried. ‘‘ Would you?” 

‘““No,” said Elfie, so readily as to show that 
she had thought the subject out before. ‘‘ Life 
has a world of cares that it had not when we 
were ‘at home,’ but then, you know, Bertha, 
there is a great deal to make up for them.” 

‘“* Certainly,’’ Bertha “It is very 
easy to tell all about the troubles of married 
life, but it would not be so easy to set out 
clearly, even for one’s self, all that compensates 
for them—I mean all that makes it worth while, 
after all, to be married, rather than single with 
fewer cares.” 

oT thought my baby would have paid me for 
anything,” said Elfie, wistfully. 

WD Well, darling, another will come to you, and 
then I am sure it will pay you, even for this,” 


whispered Bertha, with a kiss. 
ill you like to have yours? ”’ 
“Oh, I shall love it dearly, I know,” said 


Bertha ; “and yet, I suppose, it will bring a lot 
of work and fidgeting with it.” 

“It is sure to, of course,” Elfie answered. 
‘** You know that papa used to say we were his 
treasures and troubles—and I suppose that is 
so always.” 

‘‘ Yes, darling,” said Bertha, cheerfully. ‘It 
seems to be the rule of life that one’s greatest 
happiness in this world is bound up with one’s 
most anxious solicitudes; and people who try 
to shirk the cares must expect to lose the 
blessings too.” 

THE END. 


e shall soon commence the publication of 
a short sequel to this tale, specially for young 
mothers. | 


Women too often encourage indifference to 
their just demands by being too unselfish. As 
Sir Hugo said to Daniel Deronda, ‘ Be 
courteous, be obliging, but don’t give yourself 
over to be melted down for the benefit of the 
tallow trade.” ' 

* Kk * 


Let us have, here and now, a new declaration 
of independence—independence from ignorance 
and prejudice and narrowness and _ feeble 
restraint, from the clumsiness of any lingering 
barbarism.—John D. Long. 

« * & 

BETWEEN men and men the only definition of 
inequality is artificial inequality of conditions. 
Between men and women, it is enforced 
inequality of development. 

a 

Aut human virtues are virtues for the woman 
noless than forthe man. Let the woman there- 
fore develop her sense of individual dignity, 
with a view to the complete ideal of human 
excellence.—Sophie Bryant. 

* % *K 

Muan to be something with aH your might. 
Do not add act to act and day to day in perfect 
thoughtlessness, never asking yourself whither 
the growing line is leading.—Phillips Brooks. 
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SHOULD WOMEN HOLD 
PUBLIC OFFICES? 
By the Rev. J. M. Driver. 


OFFICE-BEARING is an essential part of suf; 
Whether we think it, or will it, se wate 
woman is welcomed to the ballot box she must 
be also welcomed to office, and to every office 
The two are synchronous—each is the other’s 
alter ego. Nor should the weakest of us waver 
at the suggestion of woman’s officialty when 
the foremost official in the world to-day is a 
woman, having now reigned with superb 
wisdom, honour, and brilliancy almost ten and 
fifty years. 

The most formidable writer and lecturer 
against woman suffrage gives this as his basal 
reason: ‘‘ I would not put such gentle, refined 
and cultivated creatures—these flowers of Para. 
dise, spreading the sweet aroma of their graces 
in the calm retreats from toil and sin—I would 
not push them into the noisy arena of wrangling 
politics, into the suffocating and impure air of 
court of justice, or even make them professors 
in a college of unruly boys; but ause I 
would not do them this great cruelty, do I deny 
their intellectual equality, or seek to dim the 
lustre of the light they shed, or hide their 
talents under the vile bushel of envy, cynicism, 
or contempt ?”’ 

But do not politics need gentleness and re. 
finement and cultivation? And since men, 
according to this distinguished authority, have 
so signally failed at these points for the space 
of 6,000 years, what shall we do? Let them 
contimue the farce and failure 6,000 years 
longer? Righteousness and common sense 
thunder, ‘‘ No.” 

But woman must not stop with voting. She 
must bravely accept the charge that s 
includes officialty, and resolutely prepare to 
enter that arena. 

Woman is a better executive, as a rule, than 
man. She is a better judge of human nature. 
She more readily explores the secret workings 
of the human heart and mind. And along 
with all these elements she has a fulness of 
my te @ persistence of p se and endeavour, 
@ fineness and firmness and virility of soul, and 
a holy and immortal pugnaciousness against 
man’s every enemy, no less than woman’s, that 
pactilincly At her for determining what the laws 
of the land should be, especially in the sphere 
of morals, and what the penalty for violation 
should be in each individual case. 

There is nothing in the hue and cry that 
woman knows nothing about business. In 
whatever direction she turns she is always the 
mistress of all she surveys, as soon, and often 
before, her brother is the monarch. 

There is nothing in the plea that her duties 
are at home. God does not call every woman 
to wifehood and motherhood. Nor is there 
anything in the objection that woman is physi- 
cally weak. Does the justice, or the judge, or 
the legislator grapple with flesh and blood ? 

Finally, there is nothing in the assertion that 
woman would be unsexed by her contact with 
vice. On the contrary, vice would be put to 
shame, and, in innumerable instances, the 
vicious, through her firm yet gentle tact, and 
knowledge of the human heart, and fertility of 
expedient, would be redeemed. 

I would, therefore, ‘‘ put such gentle, refined 
and cultivated creatures—these flowers of Para- 
dise, spreading the sweet aroma of their graces 
in the calm retreats from toil and sin . . . 
into the noisy arena of wrangling politics,” that 
the noisy and wrangling politicians and electors 
might be awed, or shamed, or scourged into 
gentility and respectability; and “into the 
suffocating and impure air of a court of justice, 
that the “‘ sweet aroma of their “sare ”” might 
purify, and sweeten, and ennoble the atmo- 
sphere, and give to Justice, blinded and unable 
to see in what sort of a stye she is being stabled, 
and compelled to hold aloft her scales, a fair 
and favourable chance. . 

In fine, I am hand and heart and soul in 
favour of making women legally and officially 
and economically man’s equal, as she is in 
ability his equal and in character his superior. 


Pisisaese 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THE PERSONAL STORY OF THE LONGEST 
REIGN IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE MAKING OF THE HOME. 


{geRE was an old Saxon custom called “ the 
Morgengabe ;” it was that the bridegroom 
should give the bride, on the morning of the 
day after their wedding, some substantial gift—a 
piece of land or what he could afford of the most 
valuable thing in his power. Queen Victoria's 
“ Morgengabe ”” was to write of her husband, on 
the day after their wedding, these precious 
words of praise: ‘“ There cannot exist a dearer, 
purer, nobler being in the world than the 
Prince.” 

But though their married life began with that 
peautiful foundation of a passionate love and 
perfect faith, the building of the home was yet 
tobemanaged. Many a marriage based on equally 
ardent trust and affection is in a few short 
months or years nothing more than a desecrated 
temple, a ruined pile of wasted material. 

In the making of the home, both internal and 
external difficulties have to be met and con- 
quered. It was so with this Royal pair. 

As on looking back at a period of happy travel 
we forget the disagreeables and think only of 
the far outbalancing interest and pleasure, so 
the Queen, in writing after her husband’s death 
of her married life, saw it all in roseate hues, 
as she looked back over it from out the black- 
ness of her widowed loneliness. But it is quite 
clear that, in the early days, this young couple, 
like all others, had to adjust their relations to 
each other and to life by degrees, and that it 
was only as the Prince proved himself, by his 
daily conduct and his constant thought, worthy 
of her universal confidence and her perfect 
trust that he became “‘ one with her” in all her 
life, private and regal both. 


Ernest, then Hereditary Prince, and after- 
wards Duke of Saxe-Coburg, Prince Albert's 
brother, remained in England for some time 
after the marriage. There is an allusion to 
this in a passage from one of the Queen’s letters 
copied into Sir Theodore Martin’s “ Life of 
the Prince Consort.” When Prince Ernest 
married, the Queen invited him to bring the 
bride to stay with her and Prince Albert, using 
this plea: ‘‘ He witnessed owr first happiness, 
and we must therefore witness his.” But not 
quite the same is Prince Ernest’s allusion to 
the same period. He says in his ‘‘ Memoirs”: 
“T shall not go into a minute description of 
the festivities which accompanied my brother's 
marriage; but I looked upon it as a real 
happiness that I was to remain nearly three 
months with my brother after his marriage. 
whereas my father left immediately after the 
rejoicings were over. Thus I was a witness of 
the daily increasing understanding between the 
young married pair, to both of whom their 
strongly defined characters made it by no means 
an easy task to understand the art of yielding 
one to the other. Nevertheless, I could see the 
beginning of the heartfelt relations which after- 
wards bound them so closely together. In the 
correspondence which I carried on with my uncle 
during my stay in London, I often so vividly and 
drastically described the pleasures and pains of 
this process of heart training, that even Baron 
Stockmar once allowed himself to write the 
words ‘all good and true’ beneath a humorous 
etter of this kind. Yet I was essentially 
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convinced that whet my brother had wucceeded 
in as a betrothed lover he would certainly not 
fail to attain asa husband. ‘ Victoria,’ I was 
able to write on the 2nd of March, ‘remains 
consistent, she is invariably a loving, attentive, 
and even tender wife to Albert, and tries to find 
out his small preferences.’ ” 

Prince Ernest more than hints that one 
obstacle to the perfect happiness of the 
young couple at first was the Queen's 
devotion and deference to her governess, 
her faithful and loving guide in childhood. 
The Prince says:—‘‘In the book about 
Prince Albert, a small traitor has sneaked into 
one of the notes, whose mention indicates 
a state of things which gave rise to much more 
suffering than is generally imagined.” He 
declares that the Baroness Lehzen sought for 
occasions for showing ‘the undoubted talent 
possessed by a governess for reigning,” and 
that any desire for delay in her marriage on the 
Queen’s part had “no doubt sprung from the 
brain of Baroness Lehzen, who wished to keep 
her dominion a little longer.” The Baroness 
occupied the position of Keeper of the Privy 
Purse, and was a sort of private secretary to her 
Royal Mistress. It was characteristic of the very 
qualities by which Prince Albert was to benefit all 
his life, the fidelity to old affection, the absolute 
loyalty of heart of the Queen, that even the 
passionately-loved young husband did not all 
at once displace the long-trusted governess- 
friend. 

Others round the Queen, too, were not over- 
anxious to give the young Prince any pro- 
minence or power. 
to one of his greatest friends soon after the 
marriage (in May, 1840): “In my home life I 
am very happy and contented, but the difficulty 


in filling my place with the proper dignity is 


that I am only the husband, not the master in 
the house.” 

In political affairs matters were similar. 
‘“ For the first year or two the Prince was not, 
except on rare occasions and on special occasions, 
present at the interviews of the Queen with her 


Ministers—but this,” adds the Queen, “‘ was not 
from any objection on their parts.” It was that 
she was still “the Queen of England,” and her 
husband had not yet made his footing firm in 


her judgment, dearly as she loved him. 

By the end of a few years she had learned 
that she could trust him to the full. Greville 
says, in December, 1845 :— 


‘Lord Lansdowne and Lord John Russell P 


went to Windsor on Saturday. The first 
novelty that struck them was the manner of 
their reception. All is changed since they went 
out of office. Formerly the Queen received 
her Ministers alone; with her alone they 
communicated, though of course Prince Albert 
knew everything ; But now the Queen and 
Prince were together, received Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord John Russell together, and both of them 
always said we—‘ We think, or wish to do, so and 
so; what had we better do?’ &c. The Prince 
is become so identified with the Queen that 
they are one person, and as he likes business it 
is obvious that, while she has the title, he is 
really discharging the functions of the Sovereign. 
He is king to all intents and purposes.” 

And how had this been secured? Not 
aesuredly by any airs of ‘ Lord and Master ” on 
the part of the Prince. His rise into this 
position, from which he was never dislodged, 
was an exemplification of the meaning of the 
saying of Jesus—‘ Let him that would be chief 
amongst you be the servant of you all.” By 
service and self-abnegation, not by claiming 
rights or recalling vows of obedience, did the 
Prince win his way and build his happy home 
with the generous and able woman whom he 
had married. 


Hence Prince Albert wrote 


Cor 
— 


SS 


At first, indeed, both had accepted the idea 
that the Queen’s public life stood apart from 
her husband. Indications of this appear in the 
letters of both of them during the first year of 
their married life. As thus :— 

The Queen to her Uncle: ‘ Albert is, indeed, 
a great comfort to me. He takes the greatest 
possible interest in what goes on, feeling with 
me and for me, and yet abstaining, as he ought, 
from biassing me either way,” about a change 
in the Ministry. 

The Prince Consort to his Father: ‘ Victoria 
allows me to commit my views to paper, and 
then communicates them to Lord Melbourne.” 

But, by this very avoidance of all airs of male 
superiority or conjugal masterhood, he won 
his way with the generous and just young wife. 
She felt his self-abnegation, his gentleness, his 
devotion to her career, and she repaid him with 
an ever-growing trust and deference. Ten 
yers later the Prince put into writing his 
view of his own position toward his wife; he 
had long before proved in his own daily existence 
that the suppression of his own claims and the 
devotion to her interests that he held as his 
duty had also proved the road to influence and 
power. Happy pair—the husband so ready 
to give and the wife so thoroughly able to rightly 
receive such conjugal devotion! This is what 
Prince Albert thought he ought to be to his 
wife :— 

“ April 1850. . While a female sovereign 
has a great many disadvantages, her position 
has many compensating advantages if she be 
married and her husband understands and does 
his duty. This requires that her husband 
should entirely sink his own individual exist- 
ence in that of his wife, that he should aim at 
no power by himself or for himself, should shun 
all contention, assume no responsibility before 
the public, but make his position entirely a part 
of hers. As the natural head of her family, 
superintendent of her household, manager of 
her private affairs, sole confidential adviser in 
politics, he is, besides the husband, the tutor of 
the children, the private secretary of the 
sovereign, and her permanent minister.” 

And what was the result of this voluntary 
submission of himself and his individuality ? 
Did the wife whose husband consented thus to 
live for and in her career, “ to avoid all conten- 
tion” and to be simply ‘her permanent 
minister,” become therefore arrogant, exacting, 
masterful, inconsiderate of him and of his 
dignity before the world? Hear her on her 
art :— 

“1846. . « 


I feel very lonely without 
my dear master, and though I know other 
people are often separated for a few days, I 
feel habit could not make me get accustomed to 
it. Without him everything loses its 
interest. It will always be a terrible 
pang to me to separate from him, even for a 
few days, and I pray God never to let me 
survive him. I glory in his being seen and 
loved.” 

Or again: “ August, 1852. . . - I know 
well, dearest uncle, that the nation and I are in 
a great measure indebted to you for the immense 
blessing of having such a dear and admirable 
being as my husband. God knows, I feel 
how much too happy I am in possessing 
him, and how much more happiness has 
fallen to my lot than I had any right 
to expect, or than I deserve. He has indeed 
exceeded every expectation, for he is one 
in a thousand. With the greatest modesty, 
gentleness, and sweetness, with the absence of 
every shade of selfishness, he possesses & 
powerful creative mind, with every requisite 
for our difficult times.” 

Well might the Prince in his turn say: 
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“Victoria . . . . is the treasure upon 
which my whole existence rests. The relation 
in which we stand to one another leaves nothing 
to desire. It is a union of heart and soul, and 
‘is therefore noble, and in it the poor children 
shall find their cradle, so as to be able one day 
to ensure a like happiness for themselves.” 

With such conduct giving rise to such 
emotions, it was a matter of course that 
the details of domestic life should settle them- 
selves on a satisfactory basis before long. In 
three or four years after their marriage the 
good Baroness Lehzen was pensioned off, 
and sent to live in Germany. The conflicting 
authority of the Lord Steward, the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Master of the Horse, and the 
Department of Woods and Forests had been 
found to destroy all comfort in the Royal 
household, and earnest efforts to have one 
person responsible for everything were set on 
foot, and soon succeeded. The building of the 
home—no stone or brick edifice, but the loving 
and well-ordered band within, wife, husband, 
children, and servants, each in a proper relation 
to the rest, and each, therefore, useful to the 
rest, loving one another, and calmly happy— 
proceeded apace. 

‘“‘ A city that is set on a hill shall not be hid.” 
The royal life was led in the eyes of all men. 
How much does this generation not owe to the 
fact that in the palace might be seen the model 
home ? 

(To be continued.) 


JPublic Meetings. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRESSIVE UNION. 


On Friday evening, October 9th, a meeting of 
the above union was held at Mowbray House, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, by kind permission of 
Mr. W. T. Stead, when a lecture was given by 
Miss Amy C. Morant, on the subject of ‘‘ The 
Place of Motherhood in Social Life.” Madame 
Alexandrine Veigelé occupied the chair. 

Miss Morant, in commencing her lecture, said 
she felt that she must apologise for taking up 
such a subject, not because, as many thought, it 
should be dealt with by a mother (this quality 
being inherent in all women), but because it 
was such a large and far-reaching subject. 
She held that it was the duty of women to 
face these problems, to throw down the gauntlet, 
and so let truth emerge. The two great strands 
of motherhood and fatherhood, if fitly woven, 
made an harmonious fabric; but, as seen in the 

resent social system, they were greatly ravelled. 
The problem was to weave these two strands, 
and make a perfect social fabric. She wished 
- to look at two aspects of the question: firstly, 
the individual ; secondly, the social. By indi- 
vidual was meant motherhood in relation to 
the individual woman, to her child, and to the 
outer world; and, secondly, in relation to the 
woman without children. The lecturer held 
that every woman needed rights for the sake 
of her children. Many thought that a mother 
should merge herself in her child, putting aside 
all thought of work outside the home, and 
questioned what was the good of anything com- 
pared with the soul of one child; but if the 
mother did thus merge herself in her child, 
teaching it to think, speak and work for the 
world as she herself would have done, the child 
might not live, or the right time would perhaps 
have passed, and the efforts be too late, which 
in her own time were so urgently needed. 
Many grand women had thus left their work 
undone, work for the world which could only 
be done by those brave souls. Such oppor- 
tunities should not be neglected. The chil ren 
should be trained, but the work should not be 
deferred. Each duty was equally important. 
Secondly, the individual woman who had no 
child was to be considered. Many women 
there were, fond mothers, whose motherhood 
yet lacked that wider function which embraced 
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all children in its love, and so fell short of 
complete womanhood. When this rare com- 
bination was found it was in the presence 
of a completer and nobler woman. In many 
so-called old maids, where the sense of 
motherhood was dominant, there was somethin 
which a pealed to us, and was a finer an 
higher g than the exclusive love of the 
narrower woman. The essential qualities of 
mother-love were, first and foremost, the quality 
of out-giving, expecting no return; secondly, 
the protective instinct, shared with what are 
called the lower animals; thirdly, the quality of 

tual patience—patience in the monotonous 
etails connected with the life of children, day 
after day, continually the same. This was a 
sing marked and distinctive feature of mother- 
ove. 

Turning .to the social aspect, the lecturer 
then read an intercs'ing dialogue from Plato’s 
“* Republic: An aticirt to lay the foundations 
of an ideal city,’’ in which, after a discussion on 
the position of woman, the decision was arrived 
at that woman was naturally fitted for sharing 
in all offices. The physical act of child-bearing 
did not differentiate the functions of men and 
women throughout the social sphere; in other 
words, did not debar woman from citizenship. 
Wherever, and in how far, one encroached on 
the other’s sphere, were found grievous hurt and 
damage in the body politique. Motherhood had 
encroached on fatherhood, in which case difficul- 
ties had arisen which need not be mentioned here ; 
but fatherhood had encroached on motherhood, 
from which grievous harm and evil had arisen. 
None could notice the social system without 
seeing the evils of the present day. This un- 
natural encroachment of one on the other had 
led to the degradation of motherhood, degra- 
dation on the one side by making it subservient 
to the gratifying of lust, on the other side the 
making of motherhood a mere animal and 
proprietary instinct in the possession of the 
children. To sum up, two thoughts the lec- 
turer wished to impress on her hearers, first, 
the importance of woman exercising her moral 
quality of motherhood, always, under all circum- 
stances ; secondly, it was important for women, 
when exercising the physical functions of 
motherhood, not to low the duties con- 
nected with that state to cause them to omit 
and neglect the duties of citizenship. 

In the discussion which followed, Madame 
Gaskell said that during her study of the Bible 
she had been struck by the fact that the life 
and personality of Christ were essentiall 
those of a Mother. If it were trut. 
that the ovhysical was the lowest form, 
then this must be true of the exercise 
of the function of motherhood, that the 
physical must be the lowest, and not the most 
essential form. Christ was mother to all. One 
more attribute of true motherhood, Madame 
Gaskell thought, should be added to those already 
mentioned—that of sternness—to check the 
child, and help it in the right way. It was 
necessary for a mother sometimes to appear 
selfish for the sake of those whose guide and 
help she must be, though it might be far easier 
to give way. The common idea of marriage, so 
incompatible with that higher form of universal 
motherhood, was the getting together of a home, 
of taking in possession, and of being separate 
from everyone else. This was rank selfishness 
and death. The true reason of matrimony was 
to form a centre from which good should radiate. 
When two were united they were blended 
together, no longer man and woman, but one. 
This should form a neutral centre from which 
force is generated and radiated to everyone. If 
this were so, marriage would no longer be a 
failure. This mighty force of love would change 
the current of thought from the purely physical, 
and be productive of greater wonders as the 
plane of thought grew higher. 

Miss McKinnel, Mrs. Low, Mdlle. Adrienne 
Veigelé, Miss Wolf van Sandau, and Madame 
Veigelé also joined in the discussion, after 
which the meeting closed with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. 

Particulars concerning the work of the 
Women’s International Progressive Union can 
be obtained from the founder and hon. secretary, 
Mdlle. Adrienne Veigelé, 96 Crawford-street, 
London, W. 
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WOMEN’S EMANCIPATION 
NION. 


U 


A CONFERENCE on questions affecting wom 
held last week, on two days, at the St. Martin's 
Town Hall, under the auspices of the Women's 
Emancipation Union. rs. M’Ilquham, who 
i ‘ 
presid » read a oe r on “ Local Government 
in England and es,” and gave an account of 
the H gpucis and work of women associated with 
local government throughout the kingdom, 
She urged that one of the chief aims and Aaron 
of women’s public work should be to secure for 
every child born into the world the best possible 
chance of growing up with a sound mind ing 
sound body. Mrs. Barker, of the Sheffield Parish 
Council, read a paper on “ Parish Council 
Work.” Mrs. Evans gave an _ interesti 
account of vestry work, and the conference 
eventually unanimously adopted a resolution to 
the effect that, realising the grave importance 
of securing the full co-operation of women with 
men in every department of local administration, 
the meeting pledged itself to active effort to 
secure this co-operation, and urged upon all 
women the necessity of using all the local 
franchises and rights of election to local admini- 
strative bodies at present possessed by them. A 
memorial to the First Lord of the Treasury was 
adopted asking Mr. Balfour to advise Her 
Majesty’s Government to embody in any 
measure dealing with local government in 
Ireland such provisions as should secure to Irish 
women equal rights of voting and of paral gis 
in local administration with those enjoyed in 
England and Wales and Scotland. The memorial 
further asked Mr. Balfour to advise the Govern- 
ment speedily to undertake the amendment of 
the existing defective and confused system of 
registration by the introduction of a measure 
providing for the establishment fcr all electoral 
purposes, whether local or Imperial, of one 
simple and uniform register, upon which the 
names of women should be placed on the same 
conditions with those of men. In the afternoon 
and evening meetings of the conference were 
held, at which the work of women in the 
Civil Services of Great Britain “and Ireland 
and the United States, and the subject 
of factory legislation, were discussed.— 
Mrs. Brownlow moved:—‘‘ That this con- 
fereuce protests on economic, social, and moral 
grounds against the imposition of special sex 
restrictions upon Labour as injurious to the 
true interests of men and women alike, and 
claims that the legal protection for workers be 
equal for both sexes.” Perfect equality before 
the law, she argued, was the only just position 
in which to place grown-up men and women, 
responsible human beings. They must show 
that the interests of men and women were not 
antagonistic, but that the best interests of both 
could only be reached when both together were 
striving for their attainment. (Cheers.)—Mrs. 
C. W. Pearce supported the resolution. After 
addresses by Mrs. Amie Hicks and others, the 
resolution was carried. 

The Conference was resumed on Thursday, 
when Mrs. C. W. Pearce presided. Miss Rogers 
read a paper on “The Position of Women at 
Oxford and Cambridge,” and it was resolved 
“That this conference holds that the time has 
now come when, not only for the benefit of 
women themselves, but also for the use and 
service of the whole community, every educa- 
tional advantage and opportunity should be open 
to women equally with men, and every restric- 
tion placed upon intellect and capacity on the 
ground of sex should be abolished.” A paper 
on ‘ Co-education,”’ ad ecg by Dr. Frances 
Hoggan, was read, in her absence, by Mrs. 
Corbett. It was urged that a fundamental 
principle in the bringing up of children was that 
they ought never, whether boys or girls, to be 
taxed to the outside of what they were able to 
do, the chief aim of education being to develop 
and strengthen the immature faculties and to 
induce the habit of steady and thorough lange 
instead of cramming with a certain amount re 
knowledge. Co-education based on this princip’¢ 
offered many and obvious advantages to girls. !n- 
tellectual training admitted of no especial adap- 
tation to the different sexes. Educational sna 
was, however, always harmful, and a ard 
special functions were liable to become derange 
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by over-pressure. It was not excessive mental 
work, but the mental worry consequent on the 
many subjects required to be mastered simulta- 
neously in peepering for examinations, which 
endan the health and vigour of students. 
Mr. John Ablett read a paper on the same 
subject. It was resolved—‘‘That on every 
d, economic, moral, and social, this con- 
aa urges that the best results of educational 
effort can be secured only by the system of the 
joint education of boys and girls, men and 
women, from the earliest to the Fatest period of 
life.’ In the afternoon the subjects included 
‘«‘ Women in India and the Duty of their English 
Sisters’? and ‘* Women and the Franchise.”’ 


IN "ica eee A RURAL | Our PribateAdbertisement Column. 


From Cow.tey. 


Tue first wish of Virgil was to be a good 
philosopher—the second, a good husbandman ; 
and God (whom he seemed to understand 
better than most of the most learned heathens) 
dealt with him just as He did with Solomon— 
because he prayed for wisdom in the first place, 
He added all things else, which were sub- 
ordinately to be desired. He made him one of 
the best philosophers and best husbandmen ; 
and, to adorn and communicate both these 
faculties, the best poet. He made him, besides 
all this, a rich man, and a man who desired to 
be no richer. To be a husbandman is but a 
retreat from the city; to be a philosopher, from 
the world; or rather, a retreat from the world 
as it is man’s into the world as it is God's. 

But since Nature denies to most men the 
capacity or Leese and Fortune allows but to 
avery few the opportunities or possibility of 
applying themselves wholly to philosophy, the 
best mixture of human affairs that we can make 
is to be found in the employments of a country 
life. It is, as Columella calls it, Res sine 
dubitatione proxima et quasi consanguinea 
sapientia, the nearest neighbour, or rather next 
in kindred, to philosophy. Varro says the 
principles of it are the same which Ennius 
made to be the principles of all nature—earth, 
water, air, andthe sun. It does certainly com- 
prehend more parts of philosophy than any one 
profession, art, or science in the world besides ; 
and therefore Cicero says the pleasures of a 
husbandman, mihi ad sapientis vitam proximé 
videntur accedere, come very nigh to those of a 
philosopher. There is no other sort of life that 
affords so many branches of praise to a pane- 
gyrist; the utility to a man’s self; the useful- 
ness or rather necessity of it to all the rest of 
mankind; the innocence, the pleasure, the 
antiquity, the dignity. 

If great delights be joined with so much 
innocence, I think it is ill done of men not to 
take them here, where they are so tame and 
ready at hand, rather than hunt for them in 
courts and cities, where they are so wild, and 
the chase so troublesome and dangerous. We 
are here among the vast and noble scenes of 
Nature, we are there among the pitiful shifts of 
policy; we work here in the light and open 
ways of the divine bounty, we grope there in 
the dark and confused labyrinths of human 
malice; our senses are here feasted with the 
clear and genuine taste of their objects, which 
are all sophisticated there, and for the most 

art overwhelmed with their contraries ; here 
is harmless and cheap plenty, there guilty and 
expensive luxury. 

I shall only instance one delight more, the 
most natural and best-natured of all others, and 
a perpetual companion of the husbandman ; and 
that is the satisfaction of looking round about 
him, and seeing nothing but the effects and 
improvements of his own art and diligence ; to 
be always gathering some fruits of it, and at the 
same time to behold others ripening and others 
budding; to see all his fields and gardens 
covered with the beauteous creatures of his own 
industry; and to see, like God, that all his 
works are good. . . . 

A man would think, when he is in serious 
humour, that it were but a vain, irrational, and 
ridiculous thing for a great company of men and 
women to run up and down in a room together, 
in a hundred several postures and figures, to no 
purpose and with no design. Yet who is there 
among our gentry that does not entertain a 
dancing master for his children as soon as they 
are able to walk? But did ever any father 

rovide a tutor for his son, to instruct him 
Colin in the nature and improvements of that 
land which he intended to leave him ? 


advertisement without giving a reason. 


In replying to an advertisement in this column, when 
the advertiser's own address is not given, but only 
an office number, write your letter to the advertiser 
and enclose it in an envelope: close this, and write 
(where the stamp should go), on the outside, the leéter 
and number of the advertisemen noth 
Put the reply or re thus down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; the 
outer envelope “Woman's SiGNAL 5 aiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper Pte | 


A public meeting was held at St. Martin’s 
"own Hall in the evening, in furtherance of the 
Women’s Suffrage movement. Mrs. Russell 
Cooke, who presided, said that advanced women 
were no longer scoffed at, all the old arguments 

inst them seemed to have disappeared, and 
the House of Commons, which was now unable 
to put them down, had taken to running away 
from them. (Laughter.) The constituencies 
should be given a free choice of candidates, and 
should not be debarred from electing women if 
they were likely to make better representatives. 
Men and women could materially assist each 
other in contributing to the welfare of the 
community. (Cheers.) Mrs. Sibthorp, in moving 
a resolution in favour of Women’s Suffrage, 
declared that the sexes were not equal, but that 
woman was considerably superior to man. 
The resolution was adopted. The follow- 
ing memorial to the Leader of the House 
of Commons was also adopted :—‘ Your 
memorialists ask you to give every facility in 
your power for the consideration by the House 
of Commons, during the coming session, of the 
urgent question of Women’s Suffrage.” 
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This column being set apart for the use of private peraons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, aa- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 


Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 

nm being completed. 


Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 


N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. , 


Dress. 
A. 221. WFUFF in good Ermine, quite nice, but 


needs relining, only 5s. 


A, 223. MATERIAL for autumn dresses, 27 


inches wide, grey mixture and brown mixture 
looking like wool, 10 yards of each, only 6d. per yard, 


A GIRLS’ SWIMMING 
DISPLAY. 


Last January a “ Y” Branch of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association was started 
in Burslem, and was most successful. It grew 
rapidly, the finances were managed so well that 
debts v-2re unknown ; but as the winter months 
passe! away its president, Miss Bennett, 
won.-red how the gap between season and 
season might be bridged over, and the members 
kept together during the idle months of summer. 
Everyone knows this difficulty, and what hard 
work it is to revive interest after the interregnum 
of summer. Miss Bennett at last found the 
solution of the problem, and started a swimming 
club, members of which must belong to the 
“Y's.” What was intended at first merely to 
retain members and keep them interested has 
proved a most fruitful source of membership, 
and the club now numbers about forty. 

This amateur swimming club, composed of 
young girls, has had the honour of holding the 
first amateur swimming entertainment ever 
given by women before women. The whole 
entertainment was planned, organised and 
carried out entirely by women, whilst women 
and girls formed the audience. It was a great 
success, and reflected much credit on the 
pioneers of the club and their pupils. All the 
girls, with but one exception, had only learnt 
swimming for two seasons, and some for only 
one. However, they did not seem at all ill at 
ease in the water, and gambolled in it like young 
ducks. Mrs. Wilcox Edge, President of the 
local branch of the B.W.T.A., presided over 
the performance, and made a short speech at 
its close. Mrs. Dr. Alcock distributed the 
prizes to the winners of the races, the prizes 
themselves being all given by women. 

In addition to the races, there was an example 
of ambulance drill shown. Two girls feigned 
drowning and shrieked for help, two others 
triumphantly rescued them, whereupon the 
various means of restoring drowned persons 
were practised on their seemingly unconscious 
bodies. In addition to this, several feats were 
successfully attempted, the President herself 
swimming 25 yards under water and lying at the 
bottom of the bath. There were examples of 
diving, sailor stroke, swimming like a dog, 
revolving like a mill wheel, floating and log- 
rolling, drinking under water, &c. 


A. 226. FJ ANDSOME Black Lace Collarette ; 
cost 88. 6d. new; accept 8s.; a real bargain. 


Situations Wanted and Vacant. 
F. 111. YOUNG LADY, 25, wishes Engage- 


ment, in or near London, as Amanuensis, or 
Companion to Lady. Has had secreturial experience ; 
knowledge of children and household matters, references. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
Ore A LADY living near Swiss Cottage would 


like to receive a lady as paying guest. Terms 
80s. weekly. 


Wanted. 
W. 14. PORTRAITS (engraved) of eminent 


women of all ages. Send description and 
lowest price. 


————SS ee eee 
Miscellaneous. 
E. 129. [»valid begs for Orders in Needlework. 


Any description. Handkerchiefs marked from 
14d. per letter; tea-tray, sideboard and toilet cloths, 
d’oyleys, cushion slips. antimacassars, &c.; ladies’ morning 
aprons, children’s overalls, pinafores. Approval. 


E. 130 FRENCH Works of Fiction for sale, or 

exchange for others. ‘Une Altesse Impériale,” 
by Ary Ecilaw; “Le Roi de Thessalie,” by the same; 
‘““L'Immortel,” by Alphonse Daudet; “Une Maitresse 
Riche,” by Henri Cramoise ; “Deux Miseres,” by Emile 
Souvestre; ‘Confessions d’un Enfant du Siccle,” by Alfred 
de Musset; “Cesar Birotteau,” by Balzac; ‘ Le Bonheur 
des Dames,” by Zola; “ Fortune des Rougons,” by Zola; 
Michel Tessier,” by Edouard Rod, with author's autograph 5 
“La Vénus de Gordes,” by Belot and Daudet. Each one 
shilling, and twopence postage, except Souvestre, Balzac, 
and de Musset, each eightpence post-free. 


BE. 131. « TVH Is Eastern (uestion.”’ By Viscount 

Stratford de Redcliffe. Preface by Dean 
Stanley ; handsomely bound, clean ; price, 5s. If sold, pro- 
ceeds will be given to the Woman's Sianab Armenian Fund. 


KE, 132. JC NITTING MACHINE (Harrison’s), 
with stand and accessories. Cost £14 148.5 


equal to new. Price £6. 
———— 


A FReNcHMAN was calling upon a young 
American lady in Paris who did not well under- 
stand the I’rench language. The cavalier, in an 
excess of gallantry, exclaimed, ** Mademoiselle, 
je t’adore.” “Shut it yourself !"” responded the 
indignant young American. 


Never will peace and human nature meet, 
Till, free and equal, man and woman greet 
Domestic peace ; and, ere that power can make 
In human hearts its calm and holy seat, 
This slavery must be broken. 
Shelley. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


great step forward is now wanted. This 
nation wants to see it taken by the poten- 
tates who call themselves Christian and 
civilised. They ought now to forbid the 
continuance of murder and torture in the 
name of religion, even in a Mohammedan 
country. 

The Turkish Power is entirely dependent 
on the permission of the great Christian 
Powers for its very existence, and, therefore, 
itis amenable totheirorders. The Emperors 
of Europe could stop these vile outrages on 
their fellow Christians; why do they not 
do so? The conscience of the Turkish 
ruling classes is certainly beyond the 
reach of English protests; but can we not 
make effective appeal to the consciences of 
the Emperors of Germany and Russia? 
Public meetings are not, we fully believe, 
necessary to stimulate the efforts of our 
own Government to stop the possibility of 
such awful wickednesses as those of 
which we are all aware; but can no 
breath of the horror that is aroused 
by the silence of the other great Powers 
touch their Ministers’ minds? Who is 
unwilling to act? Whose is the selfish 
interest that keeps the Sultan in his seat 
and surrounds his tools with a sense of 
protection and impunity? These are the 
‘questions that we want answered now by 
Lord Salisbury. They will one day be 
answered, and will cover with infamy the 
personages who are found to be in fault. 

Difficulties no doubt there are for the 


or 
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12 months - as 6s. 6d. Statesmen of every country, in dealing with 
: ae Be = this Eastern question that has troubled and 
9 coe e ° 


baffled so many preceding generations of 
their class. It is not to be supposed that 
Russian Ministers are deaf to the cries of the 
miserable Christians of Turkey, or that the 
Emperor of Germany is not sorry that such 
things are taking place in the world. But 
that there must be a lack of effectiveness in 
their sentiment of horror isobvious. In the 
face of such callous and unrestrained wicked- 
ness and blood-guiltiness there ought to bea 
possibility of agreement amongst Christian 
rulers, at least enough to put a stop to 
the outrages. 

It needs no European war to do this, if all 
the great Powers really desired to end these 
wickednesses. Onthe contrary, if the Sultan 
were but made aware that even a practical 
majority of the Christian monarchs had 
determined that he should cease murdering 
and harrying his Christian subjects the thing 
would be done. With whom, then, rests the 
real blame that it is not done? If our 
Ministers will not or dare not tell us, we can 
but hope that the expression of the sentiments 
that such remiss and supine inaction arouses 
in the minds of a generous nation will 
produce some effect on the responsible 
personages. War undertaken by England 
single-handed, and not war merely against 
the Sultan but against those other nations 
who would assist the Turks, is impossible ; 
but opinion and heartfelt emotions of a 
noble kind are not useless. Every pound 
subscribed to rescue Armenians is a rebuke 
to callousness elsewhere. 


Or cam be had to order, One Penny weekly, 
from any Newsagent in the United Kingdom ; 
also sold at Messrs. Smith's Railway Bookstalis. 
Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny, 


By MarsHatt ann Sons, 125 Fleet Street. 


THE ARMENIAN PROTEST. 


A NOTEWORTHY feature of the great meeting 
of protest at St. James’ Hall was the non- 
party character of the platform. Politicians 
of a strong party colour were not found 
speaking, the idea, it may be inferred, 
being that the protest should be one of 
a civilised and Christian nation as a whole, 
not of any section of it. The fact is that 
the protest of England is even less severely 
directed against the Turk than against the 
jealous and selfish European policy that 
allows the Turk a free hand. It is not 
long ago that religious persecutions on a 
large scale used to be considered a natural 
and permissible means of spreading the 
opinions of certain sects. How many 
people Alva killed in the Low Countries, 
how many suffered in one way and another 
under the Inquisition in Spain, how many 
victims to a mixture of statesmanship and 
bigotry were counted in France, makes as 
shocking a total record as can be imagined. 
But light has dawned on us now, and no 
civilised nation can ever relight the fires 
or re-establish the torture chambers. A 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
SocreT1Es.—A Conference of delegates of Wo. 
men’s Suffrage Societies throughout the King. 
dom took place in the Priory Schools, Birming. 
ham, on Friday, October 16th, to discuss a 
combined plan of work. The following societies 
accepted the invitation to send delegates to this 
Conference, over which Mrs. Fawcett presided : 
The Central Committee and the Central 
National Society in London, Birkenhead, Bir. 
mingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cheltenham, 
Leeds, Leicester, Luton, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Mansfield, Nottingham, Southport, The Wo- 
men’s Franchise League, Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, Dublin, North of Ireland, and Edinburgh, 

#*# * * 

The resolutions, which were all carried unani- 
mously, were as follows :— 

“That this Conference resolves that each 
society here represented undertake, as far as is 
practicable, a definite area of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with the object of extending the 
Women’s Suffrage movement within that area, 
—_ society being left free to work on its own 

es. 

“That, in the opinion of this Conference, it 
would be highly advantageous to the movement 
if resolutions in favour of legislation extending 
the Parliamentary Franchise to women were 
passed by local political organisations in all 
places where feeling in favour of the Bill pre- 
ponderates.” 

‘“‘ And, that it be a special recommendation 
from this Conference to the Women’s Suffrage 
workers in the constituencies to approach the 
leading men of the political organisations of 
their localities, and urge on them the value of 
resolutions being passed and forwarded by such 
Associations to their M.P.’s before the opening 
of the Session of 1897.” 

“That this Conference is of opinion that 
women of each political party, recognising that 
their influence in legislation can only be made 
effective through the Parliamentary Franchise, 
should abstain from working for, or assisting in 
any way, those Parliamentary candidates who 
do not declare themselves in favour of the 
extension of the Parliamentary Franchise to all 
duly qualified women.” 

* & 

Mr. Commissioner Kerr, on Thursday, gave 
his decision in the Royal British Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation meeting case, reported here last week. 
After reviewing the case, in which Miss Breay 
claimed damages for the refusal of Sir J. Crichton 
Browne to put her resolution censuring the 
executive to the meeting, the learned judge 
entered judgment for Miss Breay, with costs 
against the Doctor. He added that in view of 
the importance of the matter he would grant an 
appeal if Dr. Browne desired it. 

& * 

With commendable enterprise the “ Nursing 
Record” gives a verbatim report of the hearing 
of the action brought by Miss Breay against 
Sir James Crichton Browne, M.D. The 
defence made by Sir J. Crichton Browne was 
chiefly that he had no reason to believe that 
the resolution of censure sent’ by Miss Breay 
had been sent in a registered letter. It appears 
it was sent by “ Registered Express” Post, but 
the post-office official who took it in failed to 
mark it with the customary blue lines; and Sir J. 
Crichton Browne preferred to make this 4 
ground for supposing that the letter had not 
been registered, rather than to receive from 
Miss Breay’s hand the certificate of registration 
which she offered him, and her assurance that 
that certificate referred to the letter containing 
the resolution. Mr. Commissioner Kerr severely, 
but not unjustifiably, described the objection 
raised by Sir J. Crichton Browne to receive the 
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letter as registered because sent by express post, 
instead of by an ordinary postman, as ‘ posi- 
tively childish.” Of course the entire question 
was whether Sir J. Crichton Browne was justi- 
fied in refusing to receive the resolution because 
he honestly thought it had not been sent in 
accordance with the regulations, or whether 
this was a mere pretence to shirk the putting to 
the meeting the censure of the Executive Com- 
mittee which Miss Breay’s resolution involved. 
The jury by their verdict, and Commissioner 
Kerr by his judgment, expressed their opinion 
that his action was not justified by the facts. 
BS 3 * 

The only hospital for women and children in 
Scotland which is officered by women is seeking 
to enlarge its borders. The institution may be 
regarded as a memento of the great struggle 
which began in Edinburgh more than a quarter 
of a century ago over the medical education of 
women. From the fund then raised there re- 
mained a balance which became a nucleus for 
the hospital and dispensary. The latter has 
since its opening in 1878 been attended by 
2,621 new patients, and the hospital is a 
cottage one for the further treatment of the 
cases in the dispensary. A small private ward, 
where ladies of limited means can obtain the 
skilled medical services of their own sex, and 
good nursing, at a nominal charge, has been 
found a great boon. More than a quarter of the 
cases in the hospital have been of that class for 
which the professional attendance of women is 
especially needed, and which, when this is not 
obtainable, often go unattended for years. 

* * * 

One such patient from the country said that 
until she read the novel ‘‘ Mona Maclean” she 
had no idea that it was possible to be doctored 
by a woman. The authoress of that book, who 
is one of the medical staff, has presented copies 
of her ‘“‘ Kirsty o’ the Mill Toun” to be sold by 
the committee on behalf of the building fund. 
The Building Committee consists of eight ladies 
and one gentleman. The present locality of the 
hospital—Grove-street, Edinburgh—is a some- 
what noisy one. For a quieter site and the 
entire cost of erection the committee are 
appealing for £10,000, or exactly half the sum 
expended on the New Hospital for Women in 


London. 
* * * 


This is the sort of thing that we rather hoped 
came to an end when the Custody of Infants’ 
Act was passed in 1886 :— 

Law INTELLIGENCE :— High Court of Justice, 
Chancery Division. (Before Mr. Justice Cave, 
sitting as Vacation Judge.) Le Champion v. 
Le Champion—Ingenious stratagem of a mother 
to obtain possession of her child.—The applica- 
tion of the respondent, the husband of the 
petitioner in this divorce action, for the delivery 
up to him of the only child of the marriage, a 
son, came before the Court in another form. 
The wife, who was confined of the child in 
October, 1895, but did not nurse him, presented 
& petition to the Divorce Division in April last 
for a judicial separation, on the ground of her 
husband’s cruelty. She left his house, 44, 
Bedford-square, but the child remained in the 
husband’s custody. She occasionally went 
to see her son, and on September 14th, 
when she paid another visit, she caused 
him to be passed out of the dining-room 
window, and he was conveyed away. It was 
said that he had been taken off to Pau. On 
September 23rd the husband first moved for 
an order that the child be delivered up to him, 
but the motion was directed to be postponed 
for a week, notice to be served on the wife, 
with a direction that the child should be 
produced. Service on the wife was not 
’ effected, she being out of the jurisdiction, 
and substituted service on her solicitors was 
Those 


asked court, 


gentlemen, in 


for. 


stated that they did not know her where- 
abouts, but nevertheless service on them was 
decided by Mr. Justice Cave to be taken as 
service on her. The lady, however, personally, 
has not been served up to the present time, and 
she has taken no notice of the p ings. 
Yesterday, therefore, a motion was made for 
her attachment for contempt in disobeying 
the order of the Court. To this motion 
was added another, she being entitled to 
£300 a year from property within the 
jurisdiction, that this property be sequestrated. 
Mr. Gill, instructed by the lady's solicitors, 
stated upon their affidavit that they had made 
every effort to find her, but had not been able 
to do so. As far as they were aware, his 
lordship’s order had not come to her knowledge. 
Mr. Justice Cave: That is her misfortune. 
She will find it out when she comes to be in 
prison. The order for attachment must go. 
It was directed that the proceedings in the 
Divorce Court should not be taken during the 
first week of Michaelmas sittings (October 26th 
to 81st). 
* * 


This brief mention of the differences between 
the parents does not, of course, allow of any 
sort of judgment of the case as between them, 
but the principle is surely clear enough that a 
mother has a first and supreme right to her 
baby so long as there is no offence proved 
against her. It is not only a question of the 
mother’s rights, it is far more a question of those 
of the baby. Whatis a father to an infant beside 
the mother? It is to her that nature has given 
the power to love, lead and nurture; it is the 
child’s right that the one fount of tenderness 
that cannot fail shall not be withheld from it. 


* * * 


It is too outrageous to pretend that a father can 
have rights that can stand in competition with 
those of the mother in regard to the care of a 
child of tender years, and whether this poor 
lady can prove her case of cruelty against her 
husband or not, other mothers will think that 
the law that takes her baby from her arms 
pending the hearing of her case, that sends her 
to prison for snatching her little one into her 
care, and that confiscates her means of living 
till it can seize her and tear her child away 
from her and send her to prison for taking him, is 
one of those man-made and man-administered 
laws that women ought to be able to alter. 

* 2 * 


Great efforts were made by some of us for 
years to pass an Act of Parliament that we 
believed would have that effect. It is disquiet- 
ing to see such a case as this, that we thought 
we had made impossible. Another similar one 
was privately submitted to me recently, a case 
in which a judge, sitting in camera, has taken 
the custody of two children from the mother in 
a way that was apparently utterly unjust and 
heart-breakingly cruel, The fact is that the 
woman’s opinion on these topics is not repre- 
sented, and never will be so till women have 
the suffrage, and hence all our efforts to pass 
better laws, even when more or less successful, 
are hindered in the passage of them and over- 
thrown in the after administration. 

* e 

There are some subjects on which men and 
women will generally take a radically different 
view, because of their inevitable sex-bias, and 
this question of the custody of children when 
the parents do not agree will probably always 
be one of them. If men think that only the 
man’s view ought to prevail in social arrange- 
ments—that is just where we differ from them, 
and we are going to appeal to a wider sense of 
justice till we do gain the franchise, and the 
necessarily consequent greater consideration of 
the woman’s view of such matters. Meantime 


we are all deeply sorry for the poor woman 
fleeing, and hiding, and giving up her means of 
living, and risking her liberty in order to do that 
work of child-tending that is her nearest and 
most inalienable duty, and that is a right that 
she has bought by descending in anguish to the 
gates of death itself. 
* -*« * 


A meeting called by some persons taking the 
name of ‘‘ The Women’s Emancipation Union” 
is reported in another column. We give the 
report in order not to overlook any effort that 
even purports to be in the interests of the 
woman’s movement, but we are perforce obliged 
to borrow the account from a London daily 
paper, inasmuch as no notice that such a 
gathering was contemplated ever reached the 
Woman’s Siena office—a fact that speaks for 
itself as to the wisdom and sense of the arrange- 
ments, whoever made them. The Kvening 
News says that the meeting was held “ in the 
small hall, which was occupied by about twenty 
ladies, thinly dispersed amongst a dreary waste 
of chairs. The chairs were peppered with white 
and blood-red leaflets, selections from the litera- 
ture of the ‘ Union,’ in which men were referred 
to with biting scorn as ‘ male persons.’ Other 
references calculated to make them squirm were 
numerous.” It is probable that every move- 
ment has had to survive such things. 


* * * 


At the Sessions House, Clerkenwell, on 
October 14th, the Theatres and Music-hall Com. 
mittee of the London County Council sat to 
consider applications for music and dancing 
licences in respect of premises north of the 
Thames. Mr. Yates presided. Objections were 
raised to the granting of licences to the Oxford, 
the Empire, the Alhambra, and the Pavilion, on 
behalf of the Social Purity Branch of the 
B.W.T.A., and objection to the Palace licence 
was made by Mr. Coote, of the Vigilance Asso- 
ciation. Miss Reed, Mrs. Reed, Mrs. White 
Bamford, Mrs. Skinner, and others, gave detailed 
accounts of what they had seen that they con- 
sidered to be objectionable, either in the 
performances or the general management. In 
every case the Committee renewed the licences, 
but they added that the manager of the Oxford 
should take greater care in the selection of songs. 

aie eS * 

A memorial, signed by 760 women, either 
sellers or purchasers of garden and dairy 
produce, was presented on the 15th inst. to the 
Duke of Norfolk, praying for a reduced rate, by 
parcels post, for such articles as fruit, vegetables, 
flowers, eggs, butter, cream, or poultry. In 
country districts where this was made known 
the farmers’ wives were ready and eager to 
sign; for nearly all of them averred they could 
sell their garden or dairy produce direct to the 
town consumer (often to relations in business) if 
only a cheap method were available for sending 
small quantities. His Grace professed great 
interest in the question, but thinks it a matter 
of great difficulty. Evidently more pressure 
must be brought to bear before our producers 
can hope to vie with foreigners, who can post 
into this country for 24d. what it costs us 9d. to 
send from one English centre to another, 
perhaps only a few miles away. If any readers 
of the SiGNaL have influence in this direction 
let us hope they will exercise it in the interests 
of their country sisters and cousins. 

* * * 

Mrs. Massingberd, the president of the 
Pioneer Club, whose generosity and goodness 
we all know, is unhappily seriously ill, The 
latest accounts are encouraging. 
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that the French Government is 


to us. We 


Tue following subscriptions have been received 
at the Woman’s SicNaL Office from Wednesday, 
October 14th, up to Wednesday, October 21st :— 


Members and Friends of the Sidcup Branch of 
the N.B.W.T.A., as follows :—Mrs. Booker, 5s. ; 
Mr. Bowerman, £1; Miss Brooke, 5s.; Miss 
Davidson, £5; Mrs. J. V. Davies, 5s. ; Ss 
Edward, $s 64.; Mrs Elcomb, 5s.; A Friend, 
6s.; Mrs. Gomme, 2s. 64. ; Mrs. Horne, 5s. ; 


specific engagements in England, 
obliged to meet. 
are going to send out others. 


to keep up their subscriptions. e 
wonder that a paper so broad-minded and large- 
hearted and cosmo 
desirable channel 


ours affectionately, 


Frances E. WILLARD. 
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follows :—Mres. Hill, £5; 
Daniell, £1; Miss M. J. Moysey, 10s.; In the 
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admits to being over 70 years young. He is a 
familiar figure in philanthropic circles, and 
might well be called the St. John of England's 
workers. The dear old gentleman nearly 
dropped with horror when I gravely suggested 
that the Abbey would be improved by white- 
washing. Never shall I forget the scandalised 
expression of his face at the awful impiety of 
such an utterance. I had all I could do to 
command my risibilities, but hastened to explain 
that ‘the old place was so dirty.” Talk of 
adding insult to injury, it added ten years to his 
age. As we passed on I touched a stone, and a 
policeman pleasantly said, ‘‘ You were nearly 
being arrested, ma’am.”’ I laughed, and Mr. 
Raper put his arm through the policeman’s and, 
sadly shaking his head, said, ‘ Poor things, 


Further contributions are earnestly requested. 
Will correspondents please state whether Mrs. 
or Miss? Clothing must Nort be sent. 


Notice.—At the request of several corre- 
spondents, we are about to have printed collect- 
ing cards for small sums, which will be sent 
on application, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope. When subscribers desire immediate 
acknowledgment, they must please enclose ready 
addressed and stamped card or envelope. 


* Mrs. McLaren also sends £5 for the Inebriate Home, 
Duxhurst. 


My Dear Mrs. Mrtter,—We rejoice at the 
added subscriptions through the Woman's 
SiaNaL, reported this morning, and they come 
portune moment, for we have a cable 
arseilles that since we left it is feared 
ing to take 
away the hospital, the use of which was given 
should not have left Marseilles, 
except that I am obliged to return to America 
to preside over the Annual Convention of our 
National W.C.T.U., and Lady pene had 

which she was 


We left excellent helpers and 


Do urge your generous constituency of readers 
do not 


litan should be a most 
rough which to make an 
appeal to the public.—Believe me as ever, 


OctossR 22, 1896, 


to a tone of most pathetic confidence—« ¢p, 
want to whitewash the Abbey.” The police. 
man’s horrified face nearly took the last 
remains of my gravity from me, and when he 
began to anxiously inform me that the building 
was over 1,000 years old, and earnestly tried to 
impress me with the importance of such a fact 
I to bow and escape to avert disgracing 
myeelt by a peal of laughter in that sacr 
P 


I am sure both Mr. Raper and the loyal 
policeman would have been quite satisfied if 
they could have known my true feelings. I was 
indeed struck by the great antiquity of the 
historic pile. 

The window gardening in almost every street 
strikes a stranger peer From much 
reading I had pictured London a desolate forest 
of chimney pots, with no green thing to be seen 
as far as the eye could reach. My surprise and 
pleasure were therefore very great to find 
virginia creepers climbing over the brick walls. 
even in the very heart of the City, while bright 

eraniums, carnations, and other pot plants gaily 
ecorated window ledges and balconies. 

The intense individuality of each person is 
very striking. If I were asked for an appro. 
priate motto for each man of London’s Millions 
I would promptly give it in the words “I mind 
my own business.” It is to this charaeteristic 
England no doubt owes much of her success. 
Every man knows his work, and does it. He is 
absorbed in his part of the great plan, as much 
as though the whole world depended solely on 
him, or as though there wasn’t another creature 
to take a part. See a London driver. His 
whole soul is concentrated on his own particular 
*bus. There may be scores of other vehicles 
surging around ; he tenaciously looks after his 
own affairs alone, and seizes every opening and 
every inch of room, and so gets along. Go into 
a bank. Every clerk is bent over his own book, 
as though there wasn’t a great world of noise 
and bustle and commotion all around him. 
Oblivious of everything but the array of figures 
before him, he lives his life shut in, shut out 
from the teeming masses right beside him. Go 
into a restaurant. The neat little waitress 
doesn’t care whether empires rise or fall, whether 
dynasties are created or swept away, she is 
ahaorbed in steering cups of coffee and rolls and 
butter through the busy crowd to her particular 
customers. This self-absorption or self-con- 
centration is a striking feature of London life, 
and is the one thing around which can possibly 
revolve the whole system of commerce and 
enterprise so patiently and steadily built up by 
generations of Englishmen. 

Another, and this time painfully striking fea- 
ture is the presence of women in public-house 
bars as customers. Such a sight as I witnessed 
on my first Sunday in London could not be 
witnessed in the whole of America or Australia 
if you searched those continents from end 
to end. 

I had always heard so much about the sweet 
women of England, the model mothers, the 
modest maidens, the typical wives, that I stood 
aghast at this utterly unexpected “ other side of 
the picture.” Women, apparently respectable, 
were as numerous in the bars as men, an 
dropped in and out with the freedom of regular 
customers. I was so shocked and distressed at 
this deplorable feature of London life that I 
wished I hadn’t seen it. In Australia our 
women never frequent bars. The grocers’ 
licenses have certainly increased drinking among 
women; but only women of the lowest 
type are ever seen in public-houses. Surely the 
grave moral danger should be pointed out to the 
publicans, as also to these customers, of such 
proceedings. Napoleon said, ‘France needs 
inothers.” Surely grand old England will not 
say, ‘‘ England needs drinkers.” I am sure 
the kindly-hearted liquor sellers were appealed 
to on this point, and the conscience of the 
people aroused, such painful scenes would be 
repressed, and strangers would not feel humilited 
and shamed by these striking blots on the dear 
old mother country’s fair escutcheon. 


There were so many other things that struck 


‘me, I could go on for an indefinite time, but 


that ominous waste paper basket looms in front 


1 of i $ ith leasant 
| they’re Australians,’ and—dropping his voice bing IF Lee of onde See eee 


greetings to my English cousins I close. 


_and these must 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzrs Hearirace. 


(Ferst Olass Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Awthor of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” ‘‘ Cookery for Schools,” 
‘“* True Economies in Household Manage- 
ment" (Prise Essay), éc., éc.) 


OUR DAILY BREAD. 


Ir was asserted quite lately by a writer, that, 
for every hundred women who could turn out 
sweets of all sorts in a perfect fashion, there 
would be less than a score who could put a 
home-made loaf on the table; and the question, 
and a very pertinent one, ‘‘what would such 
do in the event of a bakers’ strike ?’’ followed 
the statement. Each can answer for herself 
how far the charge is true in her own case; 
but the fact remains that hosts of women have 
not mastered the art of plain bread making, and 
it is clearly the duty of all to be able to perform 
so pleasant a task, if only for occasional con- 
sumption. Most poops nypeeaiste a home-made 
loaf when it is good; when bad, it is usually 


very bad. 

Certain principles gather round the recipes, 
mastered. The yeast is of 
importance ; where “ D. C. L.” can be got none 
need be afraid to try their hands, if the 
have never even seen bread made, as so muc 
depends upon the yeast. A good test for all 
yeast of the dried order (and it is of that we are 
speaking) is to take a little between the finger 
and thumb; it will crumble, not stick. There 
should be a pleasant odour and absence of bad 
colour. The flour must be dry and sifted, and 
the vessel for making the bread in should be 
quite dry and warm. A wooden trough or large 
bowl] is the best, and it should be kept alae 
for the one purpose; for once allow it to be used 
for washing dishes or vegetables, itis good-bye 
to your chances of sweet bread. 

A correspondent having asked for the 
mode of making the bread dough overnight, that 
shall have first attention; and, while thisis some- 
times useful, it is not to be recommended where 
the more poten method can be adopted. See 
the second recipe below. This will be readily 
understood, when it is noted that the tempe- 
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baking. The bottom crust will sound firm 
when rapped with the knuckles if the bread is- 
baked enough, and there is an unmistakable 
odour from well-baked bread. Should cottages. 
or rolls be liked, the ling cag cating be put to 
rise again. For cot s, the r ‘orms 
the bottom, the smaller the top; ny ania 
be pressed together, and the finger passed right 
through, and plenty of notches made with a 
knife, if a crusty loaf be desired. A small 
propcce of milk is always an improvement to. 
read. The amount of water can only 
regarded as the approximate, for the better the 
flour the more moisture will it absorb, there- 
rad it is well to add the minimum amount at 
rst. 

Now for the ordinary white loaf of the daily 
life. We will take for our trial batch 3} lbs. of 
flour, an ounce of yeast, rather more than a pint 
and a half of tepid water, a teaspoonful of 
sugar, and nearly, or quite, three level teaspoon- 
fuls of salt. The water will be right if two-thirds 
cold be mixed with one-third boiling. The 
yeast and sugar are to be creamed as before, 
the water added and poured in the middle of 
the flour; some flour is to be drawn in, and a 
little flour shaken on the top, and the bowl 
covered ; in 20 to 30 minutes, if the yeast be 
good, there will be bubbles all over the top, a 
sign that is ready for mixing. Then work in 
the salt and make up into dough as before; it 
should leave the bowl clear and not be sticky. 
Knead a little on a floured board, and put back 
in the bowl; cut the top twice, for a cut surface 
rises better. Again cover, and let the bulk 
double, and no fixed time can be given for this,. 
for the weather and the quality of the yeast and 
flour play a part. Now knead again, and make 
into loaves, and supposing two, allow from an hour 
to an hour and a half to bake. Cool ona sieve 
and do not take at once into cold air. 

The reason for not putting the salt too at first in 
this case is that it checks the rising; for bread 
made as given in the first recipe above this 
is a good thing, as it is intended to rise ese 
Any who succeed with these two breads shou d 
have no difficulty in working out any other 
recipes for fancy breads, and depend upon it a 
change of sorts is good from all points of view. 
Perhaps readers will write the result of their 
labours, and should any point not be quite clear 
to them further explanation will gladly be 
given. 


rature during the rising of the dough should 

be even, and the difficulty is to avoid the mong 

getting too cold during the night. Still, methods 

of ioapeining warmth may be improvised, as we 
ow. 

For seven pounds of flour, allow an ounce of 
yeast, seven level teaspoonfuls of salt, about 
three and a half pints of water, and a good tea- 
saab of sugar. The flour should be put in 

e bowl and hollowed in the centre, a bed 
being left at the bottom, i.e., a little of the 
flour; the salt must be thoroughly mixed with 
the flour; the yeast and sugar are to be rubbed 
together with a wooden spoon until soft, and 
the water added; the whole poured in the 
hollow of the flour, and the latter drawn in with 
the fingers by degrees, until the whole forms a 
soft cough, but free from stickiness. It should 
be kneaded for ten minutes and then left in the 
vessel, which it must only half fill, as during its 
oe rising it ought to more than double in 
bulk. The temperature of the water is very 
pot ahaa here, for if it were as warm as for 
ordinary bread it would sowr in the rising; 
while, if cold, the yeast would be killed, and no 
rising take place. Hence the difficulty. It 
should be nearly cold, the chill just off, no more. 
Now cover with a thick flannel, and if possible 
pony more or an old, clean blanket round the 
bow), and set it on the corner of the range, or 
in the oven after the fire has gone out, if it be 
cool enough. The idea is to warm, not bake, 
the dough. 

This should be done last thing at night, and 
the bread made up as early as possible in the 
morning. The amount of salt can be increased 
or decreased to taste. The small amount of 
yeast is due to the long rising; it would be 
quite insufficient for quickly raised bread. A 
mixture of white and brown flour will be found 
the most satisfactory for this kind of bread; 
the brown may be fine or coarsely Lg as 
liked, so that it is genuine whole meal. When 
the time comes for making-up, if to be baked in 
tins, the dough should be put in them and left 
to rise 20 minutes before baking; they must 
be two-thirds filled, and floured or greased a 
little first. There is considerable ari in the 
baking, and complete success can only be 
gained by experience. The oven should be hot 
at the commencement, but not so fierce as to 
harden the top before the dough has had time 
to rise, then cooled towards the end of the 
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Ready Made Sheets, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. | 
Irish Double Damask Cloth, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11, ; 


Chenille Table Covers, 5/11, 7/11. 


B&R GARROULD, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, . 
Fdgware Road, Hyde Park, London, W. 


Telegraphic Address: GARROULD, LONDON. 


Mrs. SMITHSON, 


Fashionable 
“At BModerate Prices. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 


Dresses 


Blankets, Flannels, éc. 


33, CRAVEN TERRACE, HYDE PARK. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIZY : ABDOMINAL CORSET 


7/11, 9/11, 12/6 per pair. 


12/6 each. ; 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 
“One of the most popular Corseticres of the 
present day is Miss Sapien, of 211, Oxford Street. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 3rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET. 


,, suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11, 3/11 


Madame. FREDERICA 


Receives and sells Ladies’ Misfits and New Dresses. 
which have to be disposed of on account of 
Mourning. Good Prices obtained. Circular om 


application. 


Show Rooms: 51 CONDUIT 8T., LONDON, W. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. | 


to Messrs. Garrould’s. All 
materials are to be seen on the counters, and pretty ca 


AJcape is such a convenient thing to wear, , a glance at the silk counter, for wonderful bar. 
| particularly when one wants to dress quickly, | 
Anyone who is in doubt as to what to wear this|or when one is going into a hot room 


autumn can be quickly enlightened by a visit and is glad to have something to slip off | for plain silks and satins this seaso 
e new colours and | before entering the room. I saw such a very | in red), and he had a large choice 


gains are wile bs to be found in this department 

The buyer told me that there was a great feeling 
m (especial) 

of surahs an 


at Messrs. Garrould’s in rifle- | mervs at 2s. 64d. the yard. Beautiful fancy 


the model dresses represent the latest ideas green cloth, with a deep turn-down collar of bengaline could be had at 2s. 11d, and 


of Madame la Mode. Huntsman’s green | grey chinchilla, 
appears to be the popular colour just now, and | far; A 
I noticed many pretty mantles and dresses in | 


the fronts edged with the same | charming Pompadour silks at 1s. 114d. There 
good many of the new capes were | were evening brocades (in small patterns) at 
trimmed in this way, and I thought it looked | 1s. 64d., and striped ombre silks at a little more, 


this bright, soft shade. Red is also to be very | much prettier than having the fur all round the | A new material for petticoats called Moirette 


much worn, and the bright red woollen materials 


Another smart cape was in green and | was wonderful value at 1s. 6jd. The principal 


covered with an indefinite pattern in black black matelassé, with a deep collar of black ' novelty in the woollen department was the 
bouclé struck me as Belng spectly suitable to fox, and another in black vicuna, edged with | Ramassé before alluded to, but there were 


the coming season. T 
Ramassé) is only 1s. 113d. 


Garrould’s, and it can be had in several other | from about a guinea. The 


material (called grebe, and lined with squirrel. 
r yard at Messrs. ; mantles were very inexpensive, commencing | reps at 2s. 11}d. A novelty in cycling shoes 
guinea Albion jacket | was to be seen in another department, a smart 


All these | charming serges at 1s. 23d., and beautiful silk 


fashionable colours, such as Gendarme blue or has always been a great speciality of the firm, | shoe fastened with two straps, and made with 


Huntsman’s green. 
going to be worn, and no one will look at any- | 


the right thing for afternoon wear. A ve 


ry | buttons), and a deep turned-down collar; No. 3 | last time I paid a visit to 
pretty dress made of this material was to be | is double-breasted and tight-fitting, showing two | No. 
seen at Messrs. Garrould’s on the day of my | rows of buttons, and also fastens to the throat, including a beautiful pattern of azale 


Very bright colours are and the new designs this winter are specially | ribbed soles, and an extra side piece to prevent 


There are three different patterns: No. 1 | the bad effects from the friction of the pedals. 
thing dull. Silk rep is one of the most dressy | is a double-breasted reefer ; No. 2 fastens plainly | 


of the new materials, and it seems just upto the throat with a fly-front (showing no | 


I saw some exquisite evening brocades the 


rs. Smithson, 
Lancaster Gate, 
as in 


33, Craven-terrace, 


visit. The skirt was in green silk rep shot with a turn-down collar. The Warwick is a! soft shades of pink and green, gleaming 


with purple, the bolero and the sleeves smart coat in wool beaver cloth, trimmed with 
were in~ green velvet edged with chinchilla. mink or beaver, and is made in black, navy, 


The full front of the bodice was in green brown, and fawn, at 31s. 6d. 
brocade, kept in place by a wide draped corslet- , 
belt of the same, the high velvet callag, 
sprung from the side seams, being cut 
ey the front. A medallion of 
old in the shape of a Louis Seize 
ket was appliqué to the front of the 
lero on either side. Another pretty 
dress was in cornflower blue foulé, with 
a deep draped waist-belt of rich black 
satin, kept in place by two long jet 
clasps at one side. The sleeves were 
tight-fitting, and adorned with a deep 
drooping epaulette like a small cape, 
edged with two bands of black satin put 
on in the style which the milliners call 
a French roll. The high collar stood up 
square at either side, so that the face 
would come out like a flower, three bows 
of black satin studded the front of the 
bodice, and there were white lace medal- 
lions at either side. In both these 
dresses the skirt was absolutely plain, 
though the bodice was as elaborate as 
it could be. Thick navy serges will be 
a good deal patronised for rough wear, 
and these usually have braided skirts, 
+> atone for the severity of the material. 
Wide military braid is placed down 
every seam or a series of curved loops 
a at intervals round the edge of the 
skirt. Jackets and skirts in this style 
are to be had at the low price of two 
and a half guineas. Bicycling costumes 
may be had at the same price, and I 
saw very nice cycling skirts in Irish 
frieze at a guinea. ; 
This is to be a jacket season, but 
capes must not be entirely forgotten. 


A. 118.—A useful Boprce for plain cloth and fancy material. 
Flat pattern, by post from 80, Maiden-lane, London, W.C., 
for 6$d.; made up, 1s. 1d. 


softly from a creamy background through a 
narrow network of white satin stripes. A beau- 
‘tiful day-gown in sage green cloth was in 


I could not leave the establishment without ' process of eompletion, and it made a beautiful 


harmony with a zouave of nasturtium 
velvet veiled by cream-coloured guipure. 
Nothing could be prettier for an after. 
noon visiting dress or reception dress, 
whilst quite an ideal bicycling gown was 
to be found in a soft green cloth figured 
with an indistinct check, with a tight 
fitting jacket, covered with mili 
braid. The skirt was perfectly cut, and 
the whole certainly was thoroughly com. 
pact and neat. A pretty afternoon gown 
was in green Sicilienne alpaca, trimmed 
with jet and finished off with a front of 
white satin, covered with embroidered 
| grass-lawn. A ‘theatre coat’’ was ih 
bright red satin, lined with white silk 
and softened with black chiffon. This 
coat was long enough to cover the dress, 
and fastened over to one side, kept in 
place at the waist by a large jet hook 
and eye. Mrs. Smithson is that rara 
avis—a dressmaker with ideas, she likes 
to surround herself with trimmings of 
every kind and then select the exact 
thing which makes the best combination 
with the material in hand. She supplies 
her own materials, and they are of 
the very best—the finest cloth, the 
richest velvet, the tweed which will 
stand any amount of wear. Moreover, 
she never repeats herself; there is no 
fear of a customer meeting her double 
in a friend’s drawing-room. Her dresses 
fit beautifully, and she is very successful 
at making dresses from a _ pattern 
bodice in cases where customers live 
at a distance. CHIFFON. 
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MASON'’S | 
WINE ESSENCES. 


TT 


PENCE 


WILL BUY A BOTTLE 


6 O WHICH WILL MAKE 


OF DELICIOUS, 


THIS ANNOUNCEMENT ENTITLES YOU TO A DAINTY SAMPLE TIN OF 


FREE j= 


aoe SS 
= 


WE, the Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Gocoa, Ltd., of Suffolk 
House, Gannon St., London, E.C., 
to send FREE on receipt of 


address (a Postcard will do), a Dainty Sample 


HEREBY PROMISE 
our name and 


Non-Alcoholic Wine 


FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 
Sample Bottle, Post Free for 9 stamps. 
in all Fruit Flavours. 
Try the Ginger or Elderbcrry } 
These are Special Favourites. 
MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS for 
making Delicious Non-Intoxicating Beer. A 6d. 
Bottle makes 8Gallons. Sample Bottle, 9 stampe, 
or a Sample of hoth Post Free for 15 stamps. 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
Agents Wanted. 


Tin of Dr. Tibbles Vi-Cocoa, so that you can 


Test its merits Free of charge. 


9 
= Not a medicine, but a wonderful food beverage. Such is Dr. pga 
& Vi-Cocoa. As a concentrated form of nourishment and vita i ioles 
invaluable. Pleasant and palatable and embodying the ecard Poids as 
contained in malt, hops, kola, and cocoa, it imparts nourishment an ahead 
strength. Sold in 6d. packets and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. This unpreceden Suen s 
free sample is made as a means of introducing so palatable and ae ar 
preparation into every home, A postcard will do. Address: Dr. Tibbles Vi-Cocoa, 1-» 
Suffolk House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. : ecanen 
P.S—It ia absolutely necessary that the name «f this paper erovld be mentioned when accepting the 
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HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES. 
By Mrs. E. L.’ Coamperuain, F.R.H.S. 


I Hope that some of my readers are the happy 
possessors of well-established roots of thy 
Christmas rose, Helleborus niger. If this 
autumn goes on as it has begun, wild and wet, 
it is particularly necessary to take means to 
prevent the petals from being splashed and 
stained by mud. This must be provided for 
directly the buds begin to lengthen themselves 
out, and look as if they had some individual exist- 
ence, and were not a mere agglomeration of knobs 
in the centre of the crowns. Of course the 
simplest and most effectual plan is to put a hand 
glass over the whole concern, root, leaves, and 
all. But everyone has not got a hand glass, 
and, as they are rather expensive things, few 
would buy one on popet. Also there may be 
many roots of hellebore, or it may be unde- 
sirable to force them at all, and the hand glass 
does this to some extent. The best and cheapest 
lan is to cut plenty of bracken fern, when it is 
ing to change colour, but before it loses 
its sap, and gets weak-stemmed or brittle. The 
pieces must be stuck in upright all round the 
roots of the Christmas rose ; the fern must look as 
if it were growing there, and completely cover 
the plants. This answers a double purpose, it 
ae the flowers both from frost and from 
irt. Some gardeners lay down straw or fern, 
flat on the Bae between the roots ; this plan 
is open to objection, as in wet weather the fern 
or straw becomes sodden, and may in itself be 
the cause of smirching the white petals it is 
meant to guard, and if the rotting mass lies 
round the crown of the plant it is not unlikely 
to set up decay in that also. 

It is not easy to get on with any garden work 
now this rainy season has set in, a in the fine 
intervals no opportunity must be lost of gettin 
all into trim for winter. Fallen leaves, wet mil 
decaying, must not be allowed to lie on the 
walks for a minute longer than can be helped, 
because the worms are most active just now, 
and will ruin the gravel by working up through 
it, if there is anything to come for. Soaked 
leaves cannot conveniently be swept up, they 
adhere to the gravel, and cause much of that to 
be displaced ; so it is well to collect them with a 
rake, and deposit in some suitable place for 
drying, that is, if it is intended to turn them 
into leaf-mould. Some persons think that any 
and every kind of leaf is suitable for this 

urpose, and are always cosseting up little 
eaps somewhere. Pebably they don’t know 
that it takes three years of slow decay to turn 
leaves into practicable mould; so unless they 
have a pit, or out-of-the-way corner handy for 
the purpose, and they can systematically 
manage the process, they had better burn them. 
Oak leaves make the best and richest mould ; 
lime and sycamore about the worst. The leaves 
of evergreens are no use at all; but then, of 
course, they do not fall at this time of year. 
The leaves of trees that have been blighted in 
any way—by either insects or fungoid pests— 
should not be suffered to lie about, but be 
destroyed by burning as soon as possible. 

The seedlings of biennials, or other plants in- 
tended for spring bedding, will now be ready to 
take the place of the bedraggled summer 
flowers. Though the constant rain is awkward 
for removing the latter, it is in favour of the 
little plants transplanted from their nursery 
beds, such as double daisies, polyanthus, hybrid 
primroses, honesty, wallflowers, forget-me-not, 
violas, &c. 

Borders of herbaceous perennials must be 
tidied up by the cutting down of dead stems, 
but otherwise should be as little disturbed as 
possible, because damage might be done to the 
roots of those early-flowering kinds that died 
down in summer, and are not distinguishable 
now. Inany case a really good bed of perennials 
needs very little interference—the less the 
better. If it seems desirable, a thin coating of 
short, well-rotted manure may be given and 
allowed to lie all the winter, exposed to the 
action of the weather. By springtime it will be 
reduced to a coarse, soft powder, and can be 
forked in, if necessary, with a small border fork, 
after all the plants have begun to push up, and 
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there is no fear of uprooting any, or piercing | A POST OFFICE ROMANCE. 


them through with the prongs. 
_ When division is necessary for the sake of 
increasing the stock, it will, of course, be 
necessary to interfere with those special plants, 
otherwise make it a rule to let your herbaceous 
border alone, beyond the necessary weeding. 
When bulbs in pots or glasses are put in the 
dark to secure the sufticient growth of root, 
before the tops start, care should be taken that 
the place selected is dry and cool as well as 
dark. A damp place will induce mould, which 
may utterly spoil the bulb, while a warm one 
force the top when it should be retarded. 
Sometimes a cupboard near a fireplace seems 
convenient for the purpose, but it does not 
prove so in the long run. 


THE REFUGE. 
““O TENDER One, O mighty One, who never 

sent away 

The sinner or the sufferer, Thou art the same 
to-day ! 

The same in love, the same in power, and 
Thou art waiting still, 

To heal the multitudes that come, yea, ‘ who- 
soever will!’ 


‘Oh make us fervent in the quest, that we may 

bring them in, 

The weary and the wounded, and the sufferers 
from sin ; 

The stricken and the dying, let us seek them 
out for Thee, 

And lay them at Thy glorious feet, that healed 
they may be. 


“Oh pour upon our waiting hearts the Spirit of 

Thy grace, 

That we may plead with Thee to show the 
brightness of Thy face, 

Beseeching Thee to grant the will and strength 
and faith to such 

As lie in helpless misery, Thy garment’s hem 
to touch. 


‘‘ And then, Lord Jesus, make them whole, 

that they may rise and bring 

New praise and glory unto Thee, our Healer 
and our King: 

Yea, let Thy saving health be known through 
all the earth abroad, 

So shall the people praise Thy Name, our 
Saviour and our God.” 

Frances Ridley Havergal. 


MRS. BROWNING’S LOVE POETRY. 
How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 
I love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 
I love thee freely, as men strive for Right ; 
T love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 
I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life !—and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 

* * * aE 

I flung closer to his breast, 
As sword that, after battle, flings to sheath ; 
And, in that hurtle of united souls, 
The mystic motions, which in common moods 
Are shut beyond our sense, broke in on us, 
And, as we sate, we felt the old earth spin, 
And all the starry turbulence of worlds 
Swing round us in their audient circles, till, 
If that same golden moon were overhead 
Or if beneath our feet, we did not know. 


A LONDON FOG. 
‘¢‘ No sun—no moon ! 
No morn—no noon— 
No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 
No sky—no earthly view— 
No distance-looking blue— 
No roads—no streets—no t’other side the way— 
No end to any row— 
No indication where the crescents go— 
No tops to any steeple— 
No recognition of familiar people— 
No courtesies for showing ’em— 
No knowing ’em—”’ 


A North Wales Observer reporter investigated a 
remarkable occurrence at Newmarket post 
office, near Rhyl. A tall, rosy-cheeked young 
woman received him, and on his enquiring for 
Miss Savage, said that was her name. 

She told the reporter that about midsummer 
of 1895 she was taken so ill that she could 
hardly walk ten yards, nor could she even go 
opens without stopping many times, her com- 
plaint being poorness of blo She could not 
sleep nor take her food, and for many months 
was in this state of ill-health. A doctor pre- 
scribed for her, but she found little or no relief. 
A lady friend advised her to try Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, as they had proved so beneficial in 
countless similar cases, and Miss Savage ob- 
tained a box and took the Pills regularly after 
meals. To her surprise and delight, before the 
box was half empty she felt better. Her 
appetite quickly came back, and she was able to 
go about the house; in fact, she was quite 
recovered. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, she said, 
deserved every praise, and she was happy to 
state that they had saved her from death’s door. 

“The whole village,” said Miss Savage's 
mother, who was present, ‘can testify that 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have wrought a wonder- 
ful cure in my daughter's case, and a neighbour 
of mine has a daughter who derived wonderful 
benefit by taking Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills on 
the advice of her doctor.” This recognition of 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills by the medical faculty 
is important. The Pills are famous for enrich- 
ing and purifying the blood ; they cure blood- 
lessness, rheumatism, scrofula, and restore pale 
and sallow complexions to the glow of health. 
They are also a splendid nerve and spinal tonic, 
and thus have cured many cases of paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, neuralgia, St. Vitus’ dance, 
and nervous headache. They are now obtain- 
able of all chemists, and from Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn - viaduct, 
London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d., but 
are genuine only with full name, Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. 


THE SIN OF FRETTING. 


THERE is one sin which it seems to me is every- 
where and by everybody underestimated, and 
quite too much overlooked in valuations of 
character. It is the sin of fretting. It is as 
common as air, as speech; so common that, 
unless it rises above its usual monotone, we do 
not even observe it. Watch any ordinary 
coming together of people, and see how many 
minutes it will be before somebody frets—that 
is, makes more or less complaining statement 
of something or other which most probably 
everyone in the room, or in the car, or the 
street corner, it may be, knew before, and pro- 
bably nobody can help. Why say anythirg 
about it? It is cold, it is hot, it is wet, it 1s 
dry; somebody has broken an appointment, 
ill-cooked a meal ; stupidity or bad faith some- 
where has resulted in discomfort. There are 
plenty of things to fret about. It is simply 
astonishing how much annoyance may be found 
in the course of every day’s living, even at the 
simplest, if one only keeps a sharp eye out on 
that side of things. Even Holy Writ says we 
are prone to trouble as sparks fly upward. But 
even to the sparks flying upward, in the blackest 
of smoke, there is a blue sky above; and the 
less time they waste on the road the sooner 
they will reach it. Fretting is all time wasted 
on the road.—Helen Hunt. 


TOO LITTLE AND TOO BIG. 


To-pay I asked my mamma if I could whittle, 
Yes I did. 

“Oh, no, my girlie,” said she, ‘“‘ you're too little,” 
So she did. 

But Tom stepped so hard right on my toe. 
I cried, I did. 

She said, “Oh, you're too big a girl to cry out so,” 
That’s what she did. 

Why can’t I cry if I am little ? 

Or, if I’m big, why can’t I whittle ? 
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Gur Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. ] 


A GREETING FROM THE ANTIPODES. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


My Dear Mapam,—On looking at my receipt 
for subscription to the Woman’s Siena, I am 
astonished to find that my term has so nearly 
expired, and trust that my carelessness in not 
renewing my subscription sooner will not have 
interfered with your forwarding the usual copy 
to me. Enclosed you will find a Post-office 
Order for 7s. 2d. (seven shillings and twopence), 
being amount for thirteen months’ subscription 
for the W.S. from September 3rd of this year 
(end of present term) to end of September, 1897. 
I must try and remember next year to send my 
subscription in better time. 

Your little paper I would miss very much, 
and always welcome its weekly budget of news 
of woman’s work and the advance of those im- 
provements in the social and political life which 
are for the immediate benefit of our sex, and, 
therefore, for the benefit of all. The Woman’s 
Sienat will, I am sure, do much to liberate 
woman from the thraldom of petty thoughts, 
petty ideas, and low ideals of woman’s work in 
the world. There ig so much they have to 
unlearn, as well as learn, and your weekly 
educator will cated do a big share in helpin 
them toa clearer insight into the true nobility ana 
usefulness of a woman’s well-lived life. 

I am somewhat surprised to read that some of 
our 
ligence and thoughts of many women. 
aiwa 
for es of thought, if they would only take it. 
I am hdping that the British W.T.A. will.make 
arrangements to have a monthly supplement 
added to the Woman’s SIGNAL, in order that our 
Union work will be more widely known, and 
come under the notice of a class of readers who 
otherwise might know very little about it. 
Wishing you much success in your splendid 
work, and trusting you may be spared to write 
many more true, loving, earnest words on behalf 
of righteousness, purity and temperance, and 
that our Heavenly Father will vouchsafe to you 
much joy in His service.—I am, yours faithfully, 

(Mrs.) Jessiz S. Rooke. 

‘‘ Ingleside,’ Burnie, Tasmania. 


It has 
8 appeared to me that there was a portion 


P.S.—Do you know that this Session a peti- 
tion, signed by women only and asking for the 
enfranchisement of women, has been presented 
to the Tasmanian Parliament? The petition 
bore over 2,000 signatures, and is a very fair 

roportion of the adult women of Tasmania. 
Bo far no notice has been taken of our request. 
The Premier, Sir E. Braddon, is a strong 
antagonist, and,in bringing in a new Constitu- 
tion Amendment Act, has carefully avoided 
womanhood suffrage. When asked if he in- 
tended to make provision for it, he replied that 


| 


| 


good women think your paper above the intel- | 
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‘“*No such democratic measure’ would be 
brought in. There is a strong majority in 
favour of it in the House of Assembly, but the 
Legislative Council have only a minority for it. 
This petition is the first one of its kind that has 
been sent in. 


SCRAPS. 


Recentiy Nellie was told that birds that 
migrate are called migratory birds. A day or 
two later she saw a flock of wild geese going 
south, and ran in to tell her mamma in great 
excitement. ‘‘ Oh, mamma, look!” she cried, 
“ See the my gracious birds going to the warm 
country.” 


ENGLISH ANCIENT EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENTS. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Mapam,—Although the proportion devoted to 
the education of the oe sex in Germany is 


* * * 


A Cuiup’s Letrer.—“ Dear father, we are all 
well and happy. The baby has grown ever so 
much, and has a great deal more sense than he 


so dis fully as compared to that | used tohave. Hoping the same of you, I remain 
majaeed by the opposite sex, I would draw your | your daughter Mollie.” 

attention to a still more abominable state of * * * 

things in England. 


A NEWSPAPER reporter, in an article about a 
railroad accident, wrote : 

‘Dr. Chargem felt the injured man’s pulse, 
and then prescribed for him.” 

The compositor made t read: 

‘“‘Dr. Chargem felt the injured man’s purse 
and then prescribed for him.” 

* * * 


A MassacHUSETTS young man wrote to his 
newly-acquired mother-in-law as follows : 

“Ty wend you by express to-day one of Maud’s 
first biscuits that you may note the effect of 
your culinary instruction. I would send it by 


Our ancient educational endowments, worth 
to-day some millions of annual revenue, are 
wholly devoted, I believe, to the education, 
generally of a meflieval type, of boys and young 
men of the upper classes, and very largely con- 
fined to one particular religious community, 
although given mostly for the benefit of the 
destitute, and, prior to 1540, to the believers in 
the faith of the Pope. 

Surely Margaret Countess of Richmond, the 
first of those great women of the Tudor race, as 
well as most of her successors, would strongly 
object, were they living, that these wonderful 


gifts should be so grossly mismanaged and | mail that you might get it sooner, but the postal 
iverted. regulations prohibit the transmission of articles 
May I advise the women of England to | weighing more than four pounds.” 


examine this potent question, albeit some dis- 
placement of present highly paid masters and 
others in this long closely preserved clerical 
hunting ground may ensue.— Yours truly, 
Frank V. WILLIAMS. 
Penzance, October 10th, 1896. | 
| 
| 
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THE FARMERS’ DILEMMA. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Deak MapaM,—Will you allow space in your 
columns for the veutilation of a state of 
affairs which, to my knowledge, has never 
been brought before the Temperance press? 
My father, who is a Temperance advocate, 


8 GOLD MEDALS, or the * HARRISON ‘and‘ SUN’ M. 
HARBISON KNITTING MAOGHINE CO. LTD. 
Works: 48, Upner Rrook 8t., Manchester. 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 
FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 


possesses several farms in the country, one of | Price List, 
which is under his own supervision. The crops | 250 Testimonials, 
this year have been particularly good, and the Etc., 


| 
question is, what is to be done with them ? The | 
brewers alone will give a high price for barley, | eon 
and, as for wheat, the enormous importation AP P 
from abroad renders the growing unremunerative. 
In short, the farmers must help forward the | p 
brewing or starve. It seems to me that legis. | 
lation for the encouragement of wheat-growing 
by giving a bounty on each quarter would not 
only help the farmer but also advance the Tem- 
perance cause. One tenant of my father’s can | 
only sell his barley to a brewer, who supplies 
ae = nee in part an of the same. Chae Sha GR oe ae the above Will 

is beer, of course, is distributed among the Pea One ot er ae 
men on the farm. Like all farmers, he Sail | ae EA eee Tee St See 
infinitely prefer to grow wheat.—I am, dear | F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & Co. 
Madam, yours truly, | Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


A Brancu SECRETARY OF THE N.B.W.T.A. UE ad a Eiger ara ig ay iid 


Alto-Douro, 
Muscat, Marsala, 
Red Alicante. 


Reputed Pints, 14/- to 2O/= per dozen. 
Reputed Quarts, 24/- to 36/- per dozen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNICN WINES. 


—~—~~ 


\ / 


AYS URI 


we * 
| Sb 


Yeast. 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able fo make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated “D.C.L.” 

Always ask for ‘‘D.C.L." /f you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers:—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


ee Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1895. 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


MISS FRANCES WILLARD says 


“*‘HOVIS is a grand 
T found it ou 


6d. and 1s. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 
The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers Spurious Imitationsof * FCVI8 " which, having 


institution; I have almost lived on it since 
t.” 


met with such unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely «© 
risk. Jf any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘HOVIS,” or if what is suppl. u as 
satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON and SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
BEWARE! Bakers recommending another bread in place of “ HOVIS" BEWARE !x 


do so for their own profit. 


can be done without 
“ HOVIS " is not 


| 
| 
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CARTER’S. 


@: BUT BE SURE THEY ARE 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 


“*Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the im 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. 


they are CARTER'S. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1|- 


| jams, jellies, fruit, pickles, &c. 


“THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN” 


IN SPIRIT, MIND, AND BODY. 


Thoughts for Parents, by Frances 8. HALLOWES. Price 4d. ; 
S. W. PartripGe & Co., 8 & 9 Paternoster Row. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


\ 
| 
The information contained in this book ought to be known | 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 | 
thoroughly into matters pelning to married women. Some | 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case | 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- | 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINGON, | 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in | 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


——— ae | 
LIBERAL Christianity (Unitarianism) for | 
free reading. Apply toJ.W. Crompton, Rivington, near | 


rtant word, and should be observed on 
Do not take any nameless ‘' Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 


| Dr. Mary J. Hall-Williams(M.D.,Boston), 


' Will Lecture to Ladies on the fi 
| month, at 4 p.m., at the Women’ 
| 405, Oxford Street, W. (entrance in Thomas Street). Silver 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN, ‘0% “Movemperith, Decombersna O°" TT 


rst Wednesday of each 
s Educational Union, 


WOMEN’S LONDON GARDENING ASSO- 

CIATION, 62, Lower Sloane 

HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. | ration of all kinds. Care of gardens, 
—— 


boxes, in town and suburbs, contrac 


-street. — Floral Deco- 
conservatories, window 
ted for. Home-made 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 13}d. each. 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 64. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 
ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Principal - - REV. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 
Mistress of Women's Hostel - : MI8S ROYCE. 


The Degrees in Science and Letters of the Malvecety of 
Durham are open to Students of the College. The fees 
for board, residence, and tuition are about per session. 
Particulars will be forwarded on application to the Secretary. 


ee 
MBS. AUKLAND can thoroughly recom. 

mend Good Boarding School, in a healthy suburb of 
Nottingham; Christian principle: all modern methods.— 
“ Principal,” 40 Forest-road West, Nottingham. 


A GENTLEMAN with eat educational 

experience, Continent and Eng and, will receive one or 
two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 
county, very lovely, sheltered ition; his wife is an M.D. 
Apply Lady Doctor, Woman's S1GNaL Office, 80, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C. 


| YORKSHIRE WOMEN’S CHRISTI N 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The Annual Conference will be held in et am 
TuEspay and WeEpwEspaY, Nov. 8rp and 4TH, 1 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


PRMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.G. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 


cep No. 2,496. 
Telegraphic A , “ Eaterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, PROPRIETORS. 


I.0.R. 


in wwenkens 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very conv 
being within five minutes’ walk of Rail Bus, and 
Boat, for all 
Double Beds, 28. 64d. Meals at corresponding 
Special terms for parties of three or more; 
taken by the week. No charge for attendance. 
J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


PARIS. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
| Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
| Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 


| Moderate Terms. 
Apply (enclosing 344. stamps), Lady Secretary, 
| 205, Rue 8t. Honore. 
ne ————— 
Ilfracombe. 
THE “GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS. 
Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
| bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 


| Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


Chorley, Lancashire. jl 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RE CORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 
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Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


Contains all the Nursing News of the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical 


Men and Nurses; 


enn “— a 


11, ADAM STHEET, 


Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


SII 


STRAND, W.C. 
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Can be safely and beneficially The leading Doctors and 


taken as an article of daily diet yon * 0 Wi Analysts, and the Medical Press, 
Q “os ‘ Sere (Oe 2 iy ' 7 
at all times and all seasons. = MY " x‘ ge testify to its purity & superiority. 


RY’s 


Cocoa 
Absolutely Pure, therefore Best. 


GENUINE COCOA.—The Public are warned against chemically-prepared dark liquor 
cocoas claiming to be “pure,” but in reality prepared with a considerable percentage 
of alkali; this can be detected by the unpleasant smell when a tin is first opened. 
CADBURY'S COCOA, on the other hand, is guaranteed to be absolutely pure, and can be 
safely and beneficially taken as an article of daily diet at all times and all seasons. 


The “LANCET” says :— 
‘Cadbury's represents the standard of HIGHEST PURITY at present attainable in regard to cocoa,”’ 


‘STRONGEST AND BEST."—Health. 


“4 


M PURE CONCENTRATED 


¥ OC0a 


OVER 140 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 


THE 


SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


I§ strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and healthful change. It is one of 
the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s 
country home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full south aspect, with splendid 
view across the Teign Valley and estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the 
nearest station—24 miles. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
Climate probably Unsurpassed in this Country. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


Cc. F. CARPENTER, 


BISHOPS TEHIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


es 


View from the Grounds, 200 Feet above the Estuary. 
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